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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


HOLIDAY REFLECTIONS. 
II.—ALL FOR THE BEst. 


WELL, it’s very easy to think so, just at the 
present time. It was much more difficult to 
believe it three weeks or a month age. Dame 
Nature was then considerably disturbed— 
whether in consequence of this earth passing 
through the track of a comet or not, we will 
not undertake to guess. Certainly, we, and, 
we believe, a large portion of Europe, passed 
through a region of lightning, thunder, and 
rain about that time. The ‘‘ skyey influences 


cealed from every eye below, the con- 
vergence of separate military forces upon 
a cortain centre, and may foresee the 
inevitable overthrow of any opposing forco 
which may be there gathered against them. 
Thero is such a thing as foresight in the moral 
world, and, when fairly definod, it amounts to 
this, that things are seen from a more com- 
manding position than that ordinarily taken by 
observers. There is a great difference between 
looking from superior heights over a vast 
extent of country, and looking, even with 
intense earnestness, upon’ that which more 
immediately surrounds one. 


There have been times, we confess, and those 
times will now and then present themselves 
afresh to our outlook, when the work that lies 
before us seems impracticable, when the path 
hie we. haxe-to pursue appears to be effeo- 
tually obstructed by the impediments thrown 
across it, and when the strong temptation, 
which besets even those that have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, is to give up the 
pursuit of what seems all but unattainable, and 
to turn aside from the prosecution of an 
arduous enterprise in order to take shelter and 
rest for the residue of one’s days. But such 
times almost invariably correspond with 
periods of meteorological disturbance. They 
pass away almost unbidden—certainly, with- 
out serious effort—whenever Nature smiles. 
Our common mother looks into our faces, with 
love and tenderness glistening in her eyes, and, 


imprinting upon our souls the sweet kiss of 


maternity, dispels all the darkness which had 


affected the spirits, and, to some extent, cast a enshrouded and enfeebled aur powers of vision. 
shadow over the future, whatever may have | Tis a truer sight that we gain in such a state of 


been one’s purpose in regard to it. It is often 
so. We go about our ordinary duties with un- 
strung energies, and, therefore, with a negli- 
gent, or perhaps we should rather say, a recal- 
citrant will, and we are very apt to ascribe the 
effect which comes from an external physical 
cause to an influence which, if real, would 
be internal and spiritual. Then comes a change. 
It does not alter the condition of things, but it 
puts them. into a totally different light. A 
brilliant sky; unclonded night and day; a pure 
atmosphere which fills one with a sense of 
health ; a change of locality which brings into 
active play all the lighter and more joyous 
tendencies of the mind; a clearing away from 
the brain of the dark stuff that oppressed it; a 
conscious aptitude to sympathise with the 


brightness, the purity, the simplicity, and. the 
power of Naturo—all contribute ‘towards 


enabling the moral and spiritual faculties to 
get a clear insight into the objects which chiefly 
interest them, and into the possibilities and 


We believe in the prophetic faculty, simply 
because we believe in the harmony of those 


ing falls into ite right 


of operations, everythin 

place. If we have once thoroughly satisfied 
ourselves as to what, in relation to certain 
ends, is the purpose of the Supreme, it is quite 


within the range of human possibilities to see 
beforehand how such ends will be affected by 
any given character of contingencies. He who 
ends upon the hill-top may see, perhaps, 
with perfect clearness, although it is con- 


mind, when we can surrender ourselves with 
| eager delight to the externally true and normal, 


than when, in looking abroad upon the outer 
world, and upon the operations of the moral 
influences by which it is swayed, we peer 
through the mists and doubts of our own moods 
and tempers, and interpret what is fature by 
what happens to be passing. 

The clearer the views which we get of the 
conditions by which great moral and spiritual 
questions are regulated, and, generally 
speaking, the more cheerful the aspect under 
which we study them, the more likely 
we are to beright. If we were obliged to in- 
terpret the riddle of this life by the things that 
may be seen, and puzzle out for ourselves from 
what is actually under notice the destiny of 
human kind, unquestionably, we should have 
but a gloomy future to present, and, as unques- 
tionably, we cannot help thinking the picture 
would be an untrue one. It is not from what 
we see, but from what we do not see, that we 
have our best and most comprehensive views of 
the things that are before us. So far as that 
question is concerned, in which our readers and 
ourselves are specially interested, we have to 
seek the elements of its solution, not so much 
in the progress of events as in the purpose and 
will of the Founder of the Christian Church. 
Guiding ourselves by a reference to these, 
it is clear enough to our judgment that 
„all is for the best.” We, with our power 
of vision, might, in some respects, have 
chosen that the course of things should have 
been different from what it has been, and yet 


| every day teaches us a lesson that ought to 


check our vanity. We are beginning to appre- 
hend what we might have apprehended from 
the beginning, that the most explicit exponent 


of the future by tho past is unwavering faith 
in the wisdom of Him whoso will it is to give 
meaning to the past by the events of the future. 
It is not the random assertion of fanaticiem, 
but the reasonable and sober conclusion of a 
faith that may bo justified, which embodies in 
its utterance tho sentiment at which we have 
glanced, that All is fur the best.” 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION, 


Tre debate in the Wesleyan Conforence on 
the education question may bo takon as a sign 
that the exclusiveness of that most exclusive 
of all our religious bodies outside the Esta- 
blishment is at last breaking down. Some 
of the ablest leaders of tho denomination 
have come forward to declare that there 
is something better than denominationalism. 
They can see that there is an actual im- 
morality, as well as inexpediency, in pub- 
licly subsidising more denominations than 
one, if there be not an immorality in sub- 
sidising any denomination whatever. This 
is a great deal to come out of the Wesleyan 
body—more, almost, than we expected to see 
in our time. There are eminent laymen of 
that denomination who have long caught sight 
of these and analogous truths, but the eccle- 
siastical mind has hitherto appeared to be shut 
up against any and every evidence in that 
direction. 

The question at issue in the Conference has 
been whether it is expedient to continue the 
denominational of public education, or 
whether that system onght not to be su 
* by an undenominational system with 

ible teaching—that is to say, substantially, 
the British and Foreign school system. We are 
not, in a certain sense, very especially inte- 
rested in what may be the formal result of 
such a discussion. - Public opinion is com- 
pelling even the most sectarian of the sects to 
respect each other, as well as to respect per- 
sonal and individual convictions. The denomi- 
national system, as regards most Protestant 
bodies, is approaching very closely to the 
undenominational system. ere is a question 
of ag po at issue between the two systems, 
but the practice is getting to be indistinct. 
There is, however, of course, a question beyond 
thesestwo, and that is whether it is right or 
expedient that the State should subsidise even 
the undenominational system? This was not 
at issue in the Wesleyan Conference, although 
some references were made to it; but it is not 
difficult to see that that, too, will one day 
come up. 

The motion which raised this important dis- 
cussion was wisely and moderately drawn. Mr. 
Arthur simply moved, That considering the 
difficulties of the denominational system of 
education, the Conference judges it desirable 
that it should be gradually merged in a system 
of united unsectarian schools, with the Bible 
under school boards.” The mot'on was sup- 
ported in a t poech of equal ability, good temper, 
and practical wisdom, as our readers will see 
on referring to the report. of it in another 
column. It contained, besides, some weighty 
references to the change that has passed, or is 
passing, over the Wesleyans in regard to the 
education question. Mr. Arthur especially re- 
ferred to the present general approval of school 
boards, and to the state of opinion in regard to 
the ‘‘twenty-fifth clause.” Whatever may 
have been the case in the past, which was care- 
fully described, he believed now that there 
were next to none of them who were not pre- 
pared to go either for the repeal or the essential 
modification of that clause. Then he defined 
the position of the body as regards the secular, 
the unsectarian, and the denominational systems, 
and he asked it to declare a policy, for, for the 
last three years, the Methodist body had seemed 


to him to be like a man in a wood, looking 
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about and wondering what he was to do,” and | 
„they had ceased: to be a wer on aq on 
12 heart and future of the land.“ 
Mr ur | 


bore on the suppo 
as well as 8 
connected wi > cond -) . 
ment sy He „ th 9 pract of 
working of defiominaé principle. The 
un and almost — applause 
which followed the conclusion of his speech 
showed that he had madea profound impression 
upon the Conference. The debate which followed 
was sustained with remarkable ability on both 
sides. When so old, safe, and res a 
member as Dr. Waddy seconded Mr. Arthur, 
it must have been felt that the division in the 
Conference was greater than had been imagined. 
Not the least able was Mr. Shaw’s reply to Mr. 
Arthur, although we fail to see that he conclu- 
sively met any one of Mr. Arthur’s positions. 
Whar sort of an answer, for instance, is this, 
the concurrent- 
Here he fallacy 1 to what 5 pode a ve 

0 t r ur. e 

said they misunderstood concurrent endowment, and he 
illustrated it by sh that when payments were 
made to different churches by Governments, they did 
wether kane into the — — doctrines that were t 
or Unitarian— 
— = simply pa 


a as churches. Yes, but what 
22 all those 


Pe They were paid for teaching re- 
did not trouble itself to ask what kind of 


and how g it 


175 


* 
F 


various denominations. The 


if denominationalists are satisfied with 
this result we see no reason why the undenomi- 
nationalists 


should not be 
have go 
2 


well satisfled 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


: Tun most open and common-sense production on 
the Athanasian Creed, proceeding from the pen of 
4 Churchman, appeared in yesterday's Times, in the 


Aphin. While we were reading it we thought 
that a Dissenter must have written it; but we 


suppose that the Dean of Elphin is not in u position 

to be termed a Dissenter. There are no Dissenters 

in Ireland now. Happy land! Happy Dean! 
The Dean, before reciting the words of the 


requires faith in the damnatory clauses as plainly as 
it does in the doctrine of the Trinity.” Then he 
1 it, then, becoming in Englishmen to make 


Fi 


and natural sense, they do not believe to be true? 
„Vet, he continues, our faith is demanded to 
the definitions and damnatory articles of this creed 
under pain of eternal damnation, and in language 
more pronounced than that in which the Scripture 
denounces it against the wickedness of men. 
‘Without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. ’” 


raed ens theg 7ue | pon, 12 


| 


Then the Dean prophesies that, if this benot speedily 
removed, this „will hang like a millstone 
around the neck of the Church of England and sink 


EE. 


might have turned out that a yey many English- 
men, meaning what they say, would be inclined to 
say that the Church of England, as an Establish- 


ment, ik in the abyss already and pretty nearly at 


the bottom of it. However, the Dean’s letter, will. 
we hope, do good service—for the present general 
use of the Athanasian Creed is simply a moral 
scandal. 

We have had sent to us a speech of Viscount 
Middleton on Church Defence, delivered at Cheam, 
and apparently within a recent period. We regret 
that the speech did not come under our notice at 
the time it was delivered, for Cheam has no news- 
paper, but we thank our friend for sending it to us. 


Viscount 


smoreealy lopped of, eaiay, ax be, tara been 
red by 
out 14 1 — 


urch. The friends of 
never — at pater time that their antu- 
the power for mischief they afterwards 
ted, but the sare, Snetren She fateh ayer, of Fey 


echo of what the late Lord Derby and 
Harrowby said in the debates on the Irish 
Church Bill. But Lord Midd leton, proceeding to 
discuss the English Church question, says :— 


Its enemies were numerous, active, and vigilant, and 
had that union is st ‘Supporters of the 
Chu.ch must not rast ot t that distmion was weakness 


let the world 


ft these two sentences we accept as 
true, and very good is the advice given in the 
next sentence. But what is the use of Viscount 
Midleton throwing good advice away in this whole- 
sale style ? 

What practical good such language does, may be 
seen from an article in the Record, falling foul of 


We are indebted to the South London Press for 
information which had not before reached us. Our 
contemporary states that the Nonconformists in 
South London are beginning to grow impatient of 
Government interference at their marriages. They 
regard marriage as a religious rite and obligation 
requiring no sanction from that Government official 
the registrar. The compulsory attendance of this 
witness and recorder reduces Dissenting places of 
worship, civilly, to register offices. It is considered 
unfair and derogatory to Dissenters in the present 
day, and a mark of subjection and inferiority, that 
in their chapels in which marriages are 
to be solemnised a registrar's attendance should be 
legally essential to a marriage. The argument is 
that marriages by Dr. Newman Hall, Dr. Brock, 
Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Baldwin Brown are as holy 
and as satisfactory in the sight of heaven and of 
earth as those performed by a bishop, a thriving 
rector, or a starving curate. If chapels aré not 
fitting places for marriages, they onght not to be 
licensed for such ; but being licensed, there should 
be no interference on the part of the civil power in 
Dissenters’ marriages, any more than in those of 
Episcopalians. This is very true, and was said in 
these pages nearly thirty years ago. Something 
more is also true, and that is that ministers, as 
such, ought to have nothing whatever to do with 


the civil or legal ceremony of marriage. What is 


wanted here is not red up, but a universal 
levelling down. 


ian an extremely 
v. LI. Davies, on 
2 Church Point 


0 22 2 as such, 
th such com- 
binations; but, granti that y have, Mr. 


Daviesshowsagrave and long-sighted wisdom, which, 
we believe, will find little acceptance amongst his- 
brother clergymen. He sees, for instance, how 
possible it is that clergymen, when they see that 
the spirit of independence may show itself in the 
throwing off of some restraints, and may suggest to 
a man to give up going to church, may have some 
fear of it.. A very natural fear, we should say, 
knowing what we do of the agricultural districts. 
But, says Mr. Davies— 

They may remind themselves that the church-going 
which has endured as a bondage was not of much 
real value. We must hope for a class of loyal Churoh- 
men amongst our ry, who will come to church, 
not because the squire and the farmer will be angry if 
— don't, but because they reverence the Church of 

fathera, and take an interest in the services and 
sermons, and—I would gladly add—are itted 
have voice and part in the regulation of its 
no reason at all why we should de- 

Churchmanship amongst our common 
is some of it in that class already. And 
is a good deal of evidence to show that 


has most 
are ver 
* 


rers 
habit of going off to Primitive Methodist l, 
where they foal their ease and less weighed 


down — — on the top of them. And it 
may be y contended that the 


much in the 


ly religion ealiaget the. poor ia in their ettaiameut 
n on inmeut 
of genuine freedom. POT ely : 
This is almost dangerously frank. Think of a 
clergyman writing of his Poor Man's Church ”— 
There is no reason at alt why we should despair of 
such Churchmanship among our common people.” 
Think of his acknowledging their habit to go 
off to the Primitive Methodists |! 

But Mr. Davies adds some very important advice, 
which, remembering what has been said, must 
strike Church defenders at least as being utterly 
needless. Mr. Davies urges how important it is 
on every ground that the Church, in the persons of 
its clergy and actively religious members, should 
be known to sympathise with all movements which 
have in view the elevation of the poorer people. 
Even as a matter of policy this is manifestly 
important.” Yes, Mr. Davies, itis. Weagree with 
you ; but will it ever become a matter of fact ? 


Anoruzgr ‘‘Breaon oy CurrnicaL Discrr.ine.”’ 
— What is the world coming to? Hardly has the 
branch of the Establishment, represented by the 
Church Herald, got over its thrill of indignation at 
the atrocity of a clergyman preaching in Surrey 
Chapel, when a somewhat analogous case for High- 
Charch anathema occurs. This time no mere soldier 
in the ranks is the offender, but an officer of mark, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Claughton, archdeacon of Lon- 
don, who, the other Sunday, visited 2 Wesleyan 
Sunday-school at St. Ives, Cornwall, and before 
leaving actually so far forgot himself as to address 

a few appropriate remarks to the children. 0 
1 O mores! Such à departure from the old 
lines of the constitution is surely sufficient excuse 
for any outpouring of Ritmalistic ire, and the 
Church Herald deserves all sympathy under the 
terrible infliction. Verily the archbishop must this 
time be invoked at once. The contagion ia spread- 
ing, and, unless stringent measures are adopted, 
bids fair to become chronic. Is the millennium at 
hand ? 

Tue PRorrrs oF PLURALISM. —Another well- 
dowered pluralist has gone to his resb, viz., the 
Rev. A. G. Cornwall, senior honorary chaplain to 


1827 till his death, Mr. Cornwall held the living of 
Newington Bagpath with Owlpen ; population, 
333 ; annual value, 320/. In 1830 he saw further 
preferment, being appointed rector of Beverstone 
with Kingscote, by which 5001 a year, with resi- 
dence, was added to his income, and 481 parishioners 
to his charge. For his ministrations to the spiritual 
Wants of the 333 inhabitants of Newington for 
forty-five years, Mr. Cornwall therefore received 
14,5001. ; for similar services to the 481 inhabitants 
of Beverstone for thirty-three years, 16,5001. ; a 
total of 31,0007. as the result of long - continued 
pluralism. No wonder that with lines, from a 
worldly standpoint, fallen in such pleasant places, 
this worthy pluralist attained his seventy-fifth year. 
It would be interesting to know what proportion of 
the loaves and fishes fell to the share of the curates 
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during the time their employer had cure of souls in 
two parishes ! 

A Voice rrom WITHIN !—Partiality towards the 
exposures of the abuses of the Establishment cannot 
be laid at the door of the Hvening Standard, yet a 
recent issue contained a remarkable letter from 
„A Curate” on The Sale of Livings,” which, 
had it appeared in a Liberal or anti-State Churoh 
paper, would assuredly have been set down to 
jealousy and spite. The writer avows himself care- 
less as to pecuniary considerations, having sufficient, 
but views with apprehension the prospect of some 
day being obliged to leave an attached people. 
Against the sale of livings, however, he chiefly 
speaks, earnestly opposing ‘‘ the traffic in what was 
once solemnly given to God,” describing it as ‘‘ the 
greatest scandal now in the Church.” Nor does 
this vigorous monitor from within the walls mince 
the matter with regard to the concomitant evils of 
simony. Says he :—‘‘I need not refer to the other 
scandals arising from this- people buying livings 
for themselves, and then swearing they know 
nothing about it. The whole thing is vile, and 
ought to be done away with, for the good, not of 
curates only, but the whole Church.” Could any- 
body without the pale speak more plainly? Yet no 
enemy hath done this, but a son of the Establish- 
ment; and it is cheering to note that what we have 
so often pointed out is beginning to be recognised 
even at the eleventh hour by those who have so 
ong refused to see. How soon will deeds take the 
place of words! 

The Archbishop of Canterbury to hold 
his Primary Visitation of the Archdiocese of Can- 
terbury at the commencement of Uctober next. 

After next month’s Old Catholic Congress at 
Cologne the Archbishop of Utrecht will go to Vienna 
to confirm the children of Old Catholics, and pro- 
bably instal an Old Catholic bishop for Austria. 

A Dtvipgp Cnuncn.— Mr. R. C. Robinson, 


formerly a curate at West Bromwich, has gone over 
to Rome, and issued a manifesto to his late con- 
gregation, communicants, and penitents from 
which it appears that what has disturbed his belief 
in the Church of England is, that it is the most 
divided of all religious bodies on the face of the 


VOLUNTARYISM IN THE Fare Cuurcu. —The re- 
port of the Free Church of Scotland for the past 
year has just been published, and all friends of 
voluntaryism will read with delight the following 


figures. The sums raised during the year ending 
last March have been as follows: 

1. Sustentation Fund - £137,721 4 4 

2. Local Building Fund 56,507 9 1 

3. Fund - 140,041 8 4 

4. M and Education . 78,499 11 6 

5. Miscellaneous . 18,964 1 6 

Total . £482 623 9 OF 


VoLtunTaryism v. Computsion.—The following 
is an extract from a published sermon by Arch- 
deacon Phi a son of the late Bishop of 
Exeter :—‘* When there was a compulsory church- 
rate it was natural that the ratepayers should do 
as ji as the law would let them; and one bell, 

, perhaps, only E by a cord, satis- 
fied the law, and nobody then thought about any- 
thing else. But now, when it comes to giving of 
one’s own free will, such is the nature of a Cornish- 
man, he thinks he cannot give to God and his sacred 
service too much—hence the restoration of our 
churches on all sides, and, not last, the restoration 
of the bells also. 

THe ATHANASIAN CREED.—We understand, on 
excellent authority, that the mode by which the 

ta of the Athanasian Creed will try to 
ellect their object will be by the introduction of a 
very short (already drawn) into Parliament 
next year, by which it is that after the 
ing of this Act no el of the Church of 
shall be subj to any prosecution for 
substituting the — Creed for that commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athanasius in Divine ser- 
vice.” It will be the fault of those who are re- 
solved that the doctrines of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Incarnation shall not become open ques- 
tions” in the National Church if this wily policy 
triumphs.—Church Times. 

— 2 . AED THE 2 2 cor- 
respondent of the ily News at Rome hs 
that Cardinal Antonelli has had a violent — 
with the Pope. The Cardinal declared that he 
could not continue to hold office if His Holiness per- 
severed in his hostile policy towards the Italian 
Government, He, moreover, declared that unless 

Papacy came to terms with the Italian 
Government, the Church must suffer even more 
severely than she has already suffered. Cardinal 
Antonelli then repeated the opinions which had 
been 2 to him *. various diplomatists, and 
said the policy of Pius IX. made his position 

uivocal because he could not defend what he 
ways disapproved. Cardinal Antonelli has, it is 
publishive the the clerical journals to abstain from 
pu the 
Ev 


Pope’s spec ches. 

Tun EVANOELI CAL ALLIANce.—The meeting of 
the ical Alliance that was to have been held 
in New York was postponed on account of the 

and French war. It is proposed to hold it 
in New York in 1873, and Tr. Schaff is now in 
Europe to make arrangements for it, One great 


obstacle to be removed was the alienation existing 
between German and French Christians, in conse- 
quence of the war. An affecting account of this 
is given in the New York Observer, and it is stated 
that there is no immediate pros of a renewal of 
Christian fellowship between them. Yet, E. W. 
Hitchcock, preacher of the American Chapel in 
Paris, informs us that Dr. Schaff, by his eloquent 
and Christian presentation of the case, induced the 
French Committee of Alliance unanimously to 
to co-operate in the meeting at New York. — 
tristian Union. f 
Uxrrxp Mxrnobtsr Free CHURCHES. —As we have 
already stated, the annual conference of this body 
has just been held at Bristol. Since the Assembly 
last met in Bristol in 1862, ten years ago, the Con- 
nexion has been making decided progress. The 
following tabular view will show results :— 


1862. 1872. Increase. 

Connexional Ministers 211 318 107 
Local Preachers 2,871 3,418 547 
Leadlers 3,751 4,347 596 
Members . 60,880 66,907 6,027 
Chapels ., . 965 1,289 324 
Sunday-schools . : 946 1.222 276 
Sunday-school Scholars . 122,320 158,005 35,685 

* „ Teachers. 19,041 2,064 5,023 
Day-schools 5 36 92 56 


Tue Bistze 1n Turkey.—The following state- 
ment in regard to the distribution of the Bible in 
the Ottoman Empire is made by Mr. Isaac G. 
Bliss, agent of the American Bible Society: — For 
the ten years ending Dec. 31, 1871, the whole 
number of valumes of the sacred Scriptures sold to 
the people of this 5 colporteurs and other 
agents of the two great Bible so:ieties of England 
and America amounted to 305,295. This makes an 
average yearly sale of 30,529 volumes. Nino-tenths 
of these books were in the principal languages of 
the country—viz. Turkish, Greck, Armenian, Bul- 

ian, Roumanian, and Arabic. The total rns 
rom these sales for the ten years were 17,732/. Is. 
64d. During the same period less than 300 volumes 
a year were given in gratuity by the two societies, 

Inweu Basnors on THE EpvUcaTION QUESTION. — 
Cardinal Cullen has been entertained by the Roman 
Catholic clergy at Rostrevor at a dinner. The health 
of the Pope was drunk before that of the Queen on 
the occasion. ‘The third toast was the name of the 
Cardinal, and his eminence, in — igen said, 
There have been storms and trou perse- 
cutions in times gone by. The seed was sown in 
sorrow by those who went before us. Now it is 
bringing forth fruit.” The Right Rev. Dr. 
Lehay also spoke on the part of the Hierarchy of 
Ireland,” and alluded to education, of which, in 
France, he said that ‘‘the spread of crime ex- 
tended in Dns chage to the spread of education. 
W here ucation was most diffused, there 
was crime most diffused, not only a Ae! but 
also the most atrocious crimes.” e moral 
he drew was that the influence of the priesthood 
was the necessary element to prevent education 
from corrupting society. Dr. Lehay likewise ob- 
served that the chasm between the wealthy and 
the classes is widening in Ireland, the 
bishops and priests were most anxious to bring to- 
gether the various classes. 

Tux Bisnor or LancoLn AND THE OLD CATHOLIC 
Concress.—We learn from the John Bull that 
the Bishop of Lincoln has resolved to accept 
the invitation to attend the Old Catholic Con 
at Oologne next month. He has explained the 
understanding on which he accepts in a Latin 
response to the letter of invitation, which he pub- 
lishes together with a letter addressed to the clergy 
and laity of the diocese. In the latter, after re- 
capitulating the course of events, and explaining 
the difficulties which have weighed upon his mind, 
he says :—‘‘ I have not the presumption to imagine, 
that if I were to go to Cologne, I should in apy 
a as a re tative of the Church of Eng- 

„or even of this diocese : I wish it distinctly to 
be understood that I entirely disclaim all such pre- 
tensions. In the event of my going to the Congress 
of Old Catholics at Cologne, I feel bound to declare 
publicly, that I should go in a spirit of uncompro- 
miaing loyalty to those fundamental principles of 
Chrittian doctrine and discipline which are con- 
tained in Holy Scripture as received and expounded 
by the judgment and practice of the Primitive 
Church, and as reasserted by the Church of Eng. 
land at the Reformation in the sixteenth century.” 
The bishop concludes with an earnest request for 
prayer on its behalf. 

CaTHOLIC ORGANISATION.—On Monday night a 
crowded meeting of Roman Catholics was held in 
the —— ene — — 
terrace, Islington. for rpose vancing the 
political and religious interests of that body. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. Canon Oakley, who 
explained that the movement was promoted to form 
a strong organisation in every district of London ; 
to bring about unity of action among the Catho- 
lies of England ; to defend the Holy Father, and 
show him that there are in England a large number 
of Catholics who sympathise with him, and 
will aid him according to their means; and to pre- 
serve the Catholic religion and defend her religious 
orders in this country. He asked his hearers to 
encourage Catholic literature in every form. The 
next important step they had to take was to see 
that they were this year put on the Parliamentary 
register. In addition they must exert themselves 
in utilising the new Education Act in the interests 
of the Catholic religion. They must also agitate 
for the Prison Ministers Bill ; and last, tho not 
least, further the temperance movement, Several 
speeches were mace, 4 programme submitted was 


carried unanimously, and the proceedings closed 
with a vote of t s to the chairman. ä 

CHANGED Times.—At a dinner, of which he was 
a guest on Saturday, Dr. Carpenter, the President 
of the British Association, in responding to the 
toast of his health, drew a most graphic and in- 
teresting picture of the change which thirty years 
had wrought in the position and pros of men 
of science. He told his hearers that, when he firrt 
determined to abandon medical practice for scientific 
investigation, it was scarcely possible to obtain the 
means of living, and that he had to devote nine- 
tenths of his time to the composition of popular 
books, essays, and lectures, in order to be atte to 
4 the remaining tenth for original research. 

ing a Nonconformist, Oxford was altogether 
cl to him, and at Cambridge, although he might 
study, he could not graduate, nor could he obtain 
any of the honours or rewards of the university. 
He uated at Edinburgh, and there, notwith. 
standing his admitted claims, he was thrice refused 
a professorship on account of his religious opinions. 
He contrasted his own hard struggles with the more 
favoured lot of the present generation, and men- 
tioned, with just pride, that within the last few 
weeks he had been invited to take a chair in that 
very University of Edinburgh which once was 
closed to him, and that his son waa the holder of a 
scholarship at Trinity. He had been invited to 
nominate a Professor of Physiology for Cambridge, 
and he had nominated Professor Foster, a Non- 
conformist, about whose opinions no question had 
been asked. He ventured to augur well for the 
future of science from the change, and to hail it as 
the most striking evidence of progress in civilisa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mratu’s Recent Morton.—lIn their reviews 
of the newly-finished session our Church and State 
contemporaries affect to make light of the debate 
and division on Mr. Miall’s resolution. But there 
are some Tories who cannot muster courage to do 
this. The Rock beseeches its readers to bear in 
mind that, large as was the majority against Mr. 
Miall, it was mainly com of Tories ; and with 
all the emphasis of italic type calls attention to the 
significant fact that more Liberals voted for Mr. 
Miall’s motion than inst it. la like manner 
Mr. eant Spinks, who aspires to the representa- 
tion of Oldham, has been telling the Tories of that 
borough: that, although the majority against Mr. 
Miall’s latest motion looks at first sight 1 — 
satisfactory, le who are wise won't find so muc 
in it to comfort them. He owned that, after look- 
ing narrowly into the nature of the majority, ho 
was ‘‘filled with a feeling that there was in that 
motion alone and the majority which had been ob- 
tained upon it the greatest cause for the Conserva- 
tive party in this country anxiously to bestir them- 
selves, if they wished to save the Church 
from that partial ruin which had overtaken the 
Irish Church, and which was surely threatening 
the English Church also.” It was —— 4. the 
Tories that the motion had been rejec And 
where were the 200 Liberal members who refrained 
from voting? Why were they not in the House? 
amply. replied Mr. Spinks, because they felt 
that, 5 the pu of resent 4E Govern- 
ment, the is not ripe just yet. stopped 
quietly in the library of the House of 9 
and would not vote on that occasion for the Church, 
because they did not want to support it, and would 
not vote inst it because they had not had the 
cue from the Government so to do. That was 
reserved for a more favourable opportunity : it was 
reserved for the time of a general election, when 
Liberal principles were at a discount, when some 
cry was wanted to raise the drooping energies of 
their almost prostrate party. Then they would all 
come forward, and join with the Government, and 
with the ninety-four who voted for Mr. Miall’s 
motion. Mr. Serjeant Spinks seems on this occa- 
sion to have spoken very much to the purpose ; 
and we have no manner of doubt that he will 
before long see his words verified. The friends of 
religious equality were well satisfied with the 
result of the division on Mr. Miall’s motion.— 
Freeman. 


Beligions und Benominutional Nebor. 


— 
THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


The Wesleyan Conference was brought to a close 
on Friday night. We have given some report of 
the education debate in another column. The 
pastoral address was read in the Conference before 
the education debate was held, and a passage in it 
referring to national education was ordered to stand 
over until after the debate. The e was 
amended, and again read to the Conference, but 

ain objected to, and struck out. On the subject 
of national education the Conference pastoral ad- 
dress to the Methodist people says nothing. 

The admission of lay representatives into the 
Methodist Conference came up in connection with 
a notice ot motion by the Rev. T. B. Stephenson. 
There was no time for its discussion, but in con- 
nection with another subject the Rev. C. Prest said 
that, after his late experience, and contrary to 
most of his former declarations, his present 
opinion was decidedly in favour of a well-consid 

an of lay representation in Conference. The ex- 
President, Dr. James, expressed himself to the 
same effect. Several notices of motion which the 
Conference had not time to discuss were referred to 
a committee of ex-presidents, one of these subjects 
being the admission of laymen into the Conference, 
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tutor in i ays —＋ College, i 
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Hazelhurst, et Runcorn, presenting to the 
i 1 “a and three new chapels, which 
stated at another of the sittings that 
at Westminster (opened during 

been well * and — — 
doing much good in the 
Woolmer adding that 5,001, was 
needed to clear the chapel and premises from 
owards this amount Mrs. J. R. Kay had 
and Mr. J. Budgett 250/. The 
held in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Missionary Society, Sir John Kennawa 
to the opening up of Eastern Africa by Dr. 
tone as ing a néw field for philanthropic 


church-meeting his intention of ret 
of King-street Congregational Church, 
closing his ministry there on the 
next. 
FaRNWORTH.—The corner-stone of new schools 


connection with Albert-road Congregational 


. Nesbit, and oth 


mony. 
ury.—On Thursday 
in the schoolroom of 


that he should do so now, ere age diminished 
his powers and affected the ity of the church, 
this without the shadow of a ——— ol any 
kind—a theme also referred to by other speakers 
proposed a resolution that it would be proper to 
ise a fund sufficient to purchase their retiring 
a Government Life uity of not less than 
annum. The resolution was seconded by 
as one who, though not one of the fathers 
felt the full —— of the obli 
sev 


pat satisfaction 


Kenilworth, was laid by Alfred Keo 
Edgbaston, to whom an elegant trow 


suitably 
sui 
b the 


was presented for the purpose 0 
nenne 
€ unpropitious weather, the service con- 
nected wi the stone was conducted in the 

he Rey. J. Whewell, of Coven- 
try, read selected portions of Scri ; A. Keep, 
Eaq., delivered an address on the ends contem- 


plated by public worship, and the necessit 
commodious buildings for securing them ; the Rev. 


H. 


— * G. Shaw, 
m Birmingham, 
Coventry, Leamington, Warwick, and Bedworth. 
Following the service in the chapel, a public tea- 
meeting, at which about 400 persons sat down, was 
2 in the K Trgag Bn ing’s Arms * A. 
; .» presidin r prayer having 
— often by the Rev. W. H. Doherty, addresses 
—inte with pieces of sacred music by the 
united choirs of Vicar-lane Chapel, Coventry, and 
Abbey-hill Chapel, Kenilworth—were delivered by 
the Rev. B. Davis; W. H. Hill, Esq., Mayor of 
Coventry ; and the Revs. J. Whewell, H. Cross, G. 
Shaw, and W. H. Doherty. A few remarks, expres- 
sive of thanks, for the sympathy and help of so many 
kind friends, by the Rev. J. Button, and the aing · 
ing of the doxology, closed the meeting. The esti- 
mated cost of the new chapel is 1,600/. Besides 
off a debt of 300“. on the present chapel, the 
sum of 913%. 13s. 9d. (including 75/. 158. 9d. from 
donations, d its on the stone, and of 
tea-meeting) has been raised. About 30/. additional 
oso rabid As soon as the chapel now in course 
of erection has been opened for worship, the exist- 
ing chapel will be converted into week-day and 
Sunday schoolrooms. 

SunpAy-Scnuoo. Work, Otp AND New.—On 
Wednesday evening last, the Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., of New York, gave an interesting lecture on 
the above subject before a very large audience of 
Sunday-school teachers, in the Lecture Hall, Old 
Bailey. T. Brain, wt presided, and the Rev. G. 
W. Murphy opened the 41 with prayer. 
Dr. Vincent was received with loud cheers, and 
for an hour and a quarter maintained the i 
attention of his audience. He urged that in ern 
teaching six things were considered to be necessary 
—first, the separation of the scholar from all owe 
cious influences; second, the pupil must be to 
look up to the teacher with reverence ; thirdly, 
the teacher must have new truths, new ideas to 
impart, and be able to impart them ; fourthly, the 
instructor must a to all the senses, but espe- 
cially to the eye ; ly, the scholar must be enthu- 
siastic, and be taught to be in love with his theme 
by the force of gentleness ; and sixthly, the teacher 
must exercise patience with his pupils. These 

ing ideas were enforced with fitting illustrations, 
and the lecturer endeavoured to show that these 
requirements of to-day were but a counterpart of 
those of over three thousand years ago, when God 
put the Israelites to school at the foot of Sinai, the 
analogy also held in the separation of the Saviour’s 
disciples and the methods of —— adopted by 
Jesus. He went on to show that the Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness and its bols were a true 
model for the Sunday-school teachers of our day. 
The learned Doctor illustrated his various points 
very graphically, by allusions to Dr. Busby wearing 
his hat while showing King George round his 
school, lest the lads should be led to sup there 
was any greater man than the doctor in the world, 
by his carrying his own lad home on his back on a 
dark slippery night, and when at the darkest and 
slipperiest point, as the boy if he was afraid, 
the child said No,” because his father had hold 
of him ; and the lecturer took the opportunity of 
enforcing the idea that all would be well in the 
cloudiest, darkest, and most dan s path if his 
son would cling to Jesus. A 2 ot a wild lad 
invited home by his teacher, and its happy results, 
was very strikingly told, as was also the need of 
Divine light being thrown upon the Word of God 
by the simple incident of his lad trying to look at 
a beautiful ic slide with the lid down, and 
his surprise and delight when the lid was opened 
and the light made all clear. On the motion of 
Messrs. Groser and 1 * 4 My | hearty vote of 
thanks were given to Dr. Vincent for his lecture. 


Correspondence, 


CATECHISMS USED IN DAY-SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Duan Sin, —I am anxious, for a public purpose, to 
collect all the catechisms—Roman, Anglican, or other- 
wise—used in day-schools. 

If any of your readers know of such, I should esteem 
it a great favour if they would let me have, through 
you, the title and the name of the publisher of the 
catechisms in question. 

Yours truly, 
| RELIGIOUS EQUALITY, 
August 17, 1872. 


BISHOP FRASER’S LOGIC. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Irn, —It is well known that there is in Lancashire a 
bishop who is liberal in mind and honest to his con 
victions in speech, notwithstanding his being a bishop. 
Dr. Fraser is of an ardent, impulsive temperament, 
and, animated by his broad sympathies rather than 

by the politic cautiousness that influences, 

example, his right reverend brother of Winchester, 

he has several times expressed opinions which logically 
surrender the, principle of an Establishment. The 


latest of his reported utterances contains so hoteworthy 
a concession of the fundamental position of the Libera- 
tion Society, that I am unwilling to let it pass without 
making a note of it. On Sunday, August 11th, Bishop 
Fraser was preaching in St. Paul's Church, Rams- 
bottom, and in the course of his sermon, as reported in 
the Manchester Examiner and Tiwes, he said: 

Christ simply said that man had got two duties—a 
duty to God and a duty to the state of society in which 
he lived. ‘“‘ Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Casar’s, and unto God the things which are God's. 
When He uttered that maxim He laid down the 
great principle which was at the basis of all society, 
and therefore ought to be at the basis of all politics— 
that religious and “yy questions had better not Le 
mized up together, that society must rest upon a 
oun basis of obedience to the law if it was to exkt 
at 

It seems to me, Sir, that the natural mterpretation 
of the italicised words involves a condemnation of tte 
State Church. A State Church necessarily mixes up 
polities and religion, to the adulteration and materialisa. 
tion of the latter. State Churches, it is the judgment 
of history, have ever found it impossible to throw off 
political governance, and to become self-controlling and 
independent, while retaining State patronage. The 
Establishment in England is built upon a political 
foundation. Politics enter into its essence. Political 
powers are supreme over it. They elect its chief 
officers, mainly from political considerations. They 
hold Convocation in subjection to Parliament. They 
suffer not the Church to possess a court of its own, deny 
to it the power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
authority ia matters of faith,” determine its <octrines, 
question its worship, even shape its prayers. Sir John 
Coleridge has said that its religious teaching is settled 
for it by Parliament. They grant it not the right of 
self-government, but enclose it in the meshes of Acts of 
Parliament, aud make its temporalities, doctrine, 
worship, a department of politics. They allow it not 
power to amend and reform itself. From first to last 
religious and political questions are mixed up together” 
in the Eatablishment—it is the inherent vice of an 
Establishment that they are inevitably confounded— 
and Bishop Fraser but endorses the first principles of 
the Liberation Seciety when he says that their separa- 
tion ‘* ought to be at the basis of all politics.” 

lam, Sir, yours, &c., 
S8. F. WILLIAMS. 
Newchurch, near Manchester. 


A SEIZURE FOR EASTER-DUES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dran Sin, — Will you kindly allow me space in your 
valuable paper for the following facta! Whilst residing 
for the month of July of this present year in the 
pleasantly situated village of Tutbury, in Staffordshire, 
I was surprised and indignant to hear of the arbitrary 
treatment of John Archer, of Fauld Cottage, Tutbury 
(who is a member of the Congregational Church of that 
place), by the Rev. J. H. Peach, the viear, who, I pro- 
sume, claims to be one of the successors of the apostles. 
The question of dispute between them was as follows 
For many years the vicars of Tutbury have been in the 
habit of claiming, at Easter-tide, small sums of money 
under the name of Easter-dues, or offerings. Some few 
years ago, however, this offering was represented to 
the commissioners as being a rent charge, and it is now col 
lected both from Churchmen and Dissenters alike, under 
that name. Mr. Archer forwarded to the vicar a letter, 
asking whether the claim was the old Easter-offering, 
or a tithe, that was demanded, and offering to pay it if 
it was a tithe. Receiving no answer, he refused to pay 
it. In consequence of this refusal the bailiffs of the 
Burton County Court paid him a visit. But will it be 
believed when I state what is a fact, that for the small 
sum of 4s. Ad., which was alleged to be due to the 
vicar, they took a pony worth at least 15/., and 
claimed a stack of hay of the value of 40“. A friend, 
however, paid the small sum demanded of Mr. Archer, 
and thus further proceedings were stopped. Surely 
our thanks are due to men who, because they hold fast 
to and maintain the truth, are ready to suffer the 
spoiling of their goods. The villagers of Tutbury 
showed their disgust and indignation in the most fitting 
manner, They held a public meeting in favour of dis- 
establishment, which was well attended, at the corner 
of their chief street. 7 

That such scandals may soon altogether cease, and 
religious equality may speedily become the law of the 
land, is the prayer of 

Your humble servant, 
A NONCONFORMIST. 


— era 11 * will shortly n 
volume of poetry by Mr. Tennyson, containing the 
concluding portion of the Arthurian legend. 

Miss ulli Faithfull goes to America this au- 
tumn for a long | tour. Mr. George Mac- 
a 2 15 . rae period. Mr. Dixon 
goes apan, or a lite urpose. 

Dr. Darwin’s new book, 2 7 pression in Ani - 
mals,” is ready for publication. 

| appear soon. It is, 


A new religious journal will 
the Atheneum believes, to be edited by Mr. James 
Grant, formerly of the Morning Advertiser. 

_If one would but utilise in his own life the expe- 
rience of others (also that of his own past life) what 
a success would such a life be. It is everyone's 
duty to approximate this as nearly as possible. 

; 
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THE WESLEYANS AND EDUCATION. 


— - 


In our last number we briefly noticed that a 
discussion was proceeding in the Wesleyan Con- 
ference on the education question. It was com- 
menced on Tuesday, the 13th, when the Rev. W. 
ArtTuuR said the motion of which he had given 
notice was 

That, considering the difficulties of the denominational 

of ed i the Conference judges it desirable that 


should be — merged in a system of united unsec- 
tarian schools with the Bible under school boards 


When they began to argue on those points there 
were some who thought that the denominational 
principle alone must be admitted by the country, 
and that anything like a national system repre- 
sented by school boards was out of the question. 
That point was now settled. Then came another 
question. Many contended that although school 
boards might be admitted for the towns, they 
could not be applied to the rural districts and 
provinces. Well, he believed that now that was 
settled in their own minds, and in the mind of the 
Connexion, they went for the extension of a national 
system with school boards everywhere. Again, 
twelve months ago, he believed, there existed a 
doubt and debate amongst them as to the 25th 
Clause. Some of them before the bill was passed 
contended against that clause through thick and 
thin. Others thought it very innocent. He 
believed that now there were next to none of them 
who were not prepared to go either for the repeal 
or the essential modification of that clause. Well, 
that was clearing a very great deal of ground, and 
bringing them much nearer to a mutual under. 
standing than ever they were before. There were 
three distinct schools of opinion amongst them— 
denominationalists, secularists, and the united yn- 
sectarian Bible schools. The dgnominationalists 
were represented by a very large number. The 
secularists needed more definition—that word had 
gat af late years a non-natural meaning; it was 
used hy many as synonymous with infidel, and on 
that theory a secularist school would be a school 
out of which the name af God ghould be banished, 
out of which the moral law should be banished. In 
that sense there was no secularist present, not one; 
and any of them who were secularists there that 
day, were so only in the old sense—that of a school 
in which there was no specific religious instruction, 
but in which nevertheless there was what 
they would always call the secular 2 of the 
national system in Ireland, in which the ordinary 
school books might be taught, with the highest 
Christian morality, and the oe Pe might ever and 
uon appeal to Christian principles. Two of the 
ing ms were obj to on principle. 

s with all his soul objected to the denominational 
system; he objected on principle to the secular 
system, and so did all those who were denomina- 
tionalists, but he did not think on principle any 
man among them objected to the united unsectarian 
Bible schools. He would say more for that system. 
He had the heart of all the secularists who were 
present; there was not one man there who was a 
secularist because he valued the Bible less than 
another man. His logic might have driven him— 
believing that there was no alternative between de- 
nominationalism and secularism—his logio might 
have driven him to that as the least evil of the 
two, but his heart was with him and with the Bible. 
On the other hand, he had the judgment of nearly 
all the denominationalists with him—they would 
hear almust every one of them say one of two 
her that the united unsectarian Bible 
school would have been the right system at the first, 
or that it would be the right thing when the time 
had come. It was only some considerations of con- 
venience, alliances, and obstacles and difficulties 
that made it not the right thing at present. When 
men made either of those admissions they went a 
long way to say that the truth was on their (un- 
sectarian) side. Then another thing that gave him 
= hope was that with all the diversity of opinion 
ere was a tone of substantial unity. They were 
one in their intentions and their end. Their dif- 
ferences were only as to means, and expediences, 
and alliances, and compromises, and all the practical 
difficulties that must gather round a great move- 
ment. Well, he believed that the great desire of 
the Connexion had been to find a ground on which 
they could all agree. (Hear, hear.) In that resolu- 
tion he sought it as earnestly as he could, and he 
— ree that they would see that they were coming 
tolerably near to it. What did it propose? Not 
to censure the It speke of the difficulties of 
the denominational system. It did not say that 
those who adopted it at the time did not do 
the best they could for the time. What did 
it propose? Not to suppress their schools now 
existing, and make their supporters give them up 
whether they would or not. o. He said, Let the 
schools stand every one by its own merit and 
according to the conscience of its supporters, and 
wherever they believed it to be to the interest of 
the work of God to keep it up, let them keep it up. 
His ae did not — with that. Did it 
suppress their training colleges, and hamper and 
limit their — 2 He voted last 
year on behalf of the Battersea College, and others 
who thought with him voted for it. He believed 


that they ought to have far more men under train- | 
ing—at the least a thousand Methodist lads—and 
so far from limiting it, most gladly would he see 
that department extended. id that resolution 
ignore their laymen? He believed that some 
thought it would be better fur them not to express 
their own opinions without the concurrence of the 
laity. He went thoroughly with that, that it would 
be wrong for them to propose any action without 
ory wy Boy laity—(Hear, hear)—but they had 
had the laity three years ago together, chosen on 
a principle as favourable to denominationalism as 
they were ever likely to get again. They only 
asked the Conference to give an expression of 
opinion, and he believed very solemnly that if that 
expression of opinion were not taken at that 
Conference the disquiet which had been arising 
would take some much more inconvenient form. 
That resolution asked them to declare a policy. 
It asked them further to take the Educational 
Act as the legislature had presented ‘it, to 
look at it, to see the conflicti sides in it, 
and to elect for themselves and for the future 
with which of those conflicting sides they would 
cast in their lot. That Act presented to the nation 
(1) the denominational system, and (2) as the sup- 
lement of that system a national system. The 
— system dividing the country; the 
school board system aiming at uniting it. hich 
would they go for? They were to go for the 
national, and against the denominational. (Cheers. ) 
That was what it committed them to. And then 
there was the corollary of that, which committed 
them further; that if they went for a united 
tem of national Bible schools all over England, 
they must go for a system that would supplement 
that by Methodist catechising agency ; by Metho- 
dist Sunday-school agency, and for all manner of 
Church agency proper. And their educational 
department would have one of the grandest works 
before it that ever department had if they embraced 
the national idea, and so, instead of selling Church 
ncies to the State to do secular work, they 
would bring all their Church y to bear upon 
Church work, and bend all the power of Methodism 
to promote family religion, to revive the children’s 
meeting, to organise uel Jackson’s catechumen 
classes all through the land, to go with their cate- 
chumen classes where they could not go with their 
denominational school, because that meant money, 
and very often where they had their poorest people 
and most needed a school they could not give 
them it for want of money. (Hear, hear.) He 
said then they must go for the common 
school as . the sectarian school; they must 
for the Bible school as against the secular school. 
t the Methodist banner be not the Pope's 
banner. (Loud cheers.) He saw a large and noble 
band of men of the Church of England marching 
under the banner of denominationalism, and the 
Pope blessed the banner, and his best men held it 
up. That was not the flag for him to serve under. 
On the other hand, he saw a vast body of Dissenters 
marching under the banner of secularism, and the 
infidels said, ‘‘ Well done.” That was not the flag 
in which he could fold himself up and comfortably 
lie down in and die on the fie 
whether he died before it was raised or not, he 
believed the Methodist Conference would set up the 
Methodist banner, which should be a Bible school 
for united England, and dying under that banner 
his closing eye would see alighting upon it from 
above the blessing of God, and from below the 
blessing of the poor. (Loud applause.) That was 
what he wanted, that they should o for a system 
of united Bible schools for all d. He went 
against the denominational system (1) because it 
was anti-Bible, it endowed the Romish school, 
which put the Bible down. (Hear, hear.) (2) It 
endowed and empowered the High-Church school, 
that did everything it possibly could to smother u 
the Bible under ccclediaatical 
linery. (3) It endowed the infidel school, in which | 
the religion there is no God” might be taught, 
and as the —— all that 8 | 
the thousand the st men in the land to a system | 
of non-Bible schools. They said rather than 
that let them proclaim aloft the principle that 
schooling was only schooling, and not educa- 
tion ; that the schoolmaster never was the man re- 
cognised by the Church or the family to do the 
Church’s work or the Father’s work, and that there 
was mischief in the principle, and therefore of the 
two they would take the secular school rather than 
the denominational system. Why was there a 
danger of losing the Bible out of the school? Did 
that danger come from the dislike of the people to 
the Bible? No ; but because the people f that 
men pleaded for the Bible and meant the sectarian 
system ; they argued for the Bible in the school, 
and then went on heaping endowments upon Popery 
and all the other sects. e then objected because 
it was anti-Bible, and if it went on it would work 
the Bible out of the schools of England. It had 
made Methodist preachers go for that; it had made 
multitudes of pious and devoted Dissenters go for 
that; it had made ninety men in the House of Com- 
mons, in the teeth of the strongest Government, 
go for that ; it would bring it about if they did not 
take care. It was a system of concurrent endow- 
ment. (No, no.) He was told that it was not, and 
he was told that it was not with reasons assigned. 
It was not concurrent endowment because the 
Government had given up denominational inspec- 
tion, and took no account of ee results, and 
looked only to secular results. t wy showed 
that their friends had never defined in their own 


of battle. But | 


— — 


vestments and mil- those who taught them that 


plied that concurrent endowment was a system for 
which the Government paid on condition that they 
taught certain doctrines and that they knew it. 
Where did concurrent endowment ever exist on 
that principle? In Australia? In Ulster? No. 
It never had so existed. They had concurrent 
endowment in France; only the French had 
this superiority, that while they endowed 
the systems all round about they said it was so, 
— denominationalists endowed all round and 
said it was not so. Did the French Government 
ask the Jews and Lutherans about their doctrines ? 
No; but he would tell them what it brought the 
Government and people to. The other day the Pro- 
testants asked the French Government, Suppose 
the Protestant Ghurch were divided, and a new 
Church were formed that would profess no faith at 
all, would the Government object to endow it? 
The answer was, No. The Government did not 
look to religious principles, it would endow the 
Church. And, he said, when Popery was about to 
be endowed in English schools, it was time that 
Government did look at what was taught. So far 
from that being a relief, it was rather an aggrava- 
tion. But the most comical thing of all was that 
some said the system that gave so much money to 
the denominations was not concurrent endowment, 
and that the model schools in Ireland were a case of 
it. Mr. M‘Cutcheon, of Galway, sent him a quo- 
tation from a newspaper, which said, The model 
schools of Ireland provide for the instruction of all 
the children of the various sects in the respective 
dogmas and catechisms at the cost of the State. 
They furnish the one complete, comprehensive 
illustration of concurrent endowment to be found 
in the three kingdoms.” He would like to ask 
some young brethren who did dt know much about 
the Irish system, after reading that, how much 
money was given in that endowment of the model 
schools? ow. much? They had never heard in 
their lives of a cardinal or a Cutholic archbishop 
cursing Maynooth while it was endowed, or cursing 
any other endowment that brought money, but the 

had heard them cursing away at these model schoo 

hard and fast.. Why? The Brahmin said there were 
two substances that a Brahmin might always toach, 
for they never defiled—they were gold and silver. 
(Laughter.) Now in that one complete and 
comprehensive illustration of concutrent endow- 
ment,” how much gold and silver did the different 
sects touch? None at all. (A voice: They do, 
the masters do.“) It was said they did, the masters 
did; the masters received their hire for teaching. 
The masters were no more told by the State to 
teach religion than he was. The fact remained 
there was no money passed, and that ＋ showed 
the condition to which the of concurrent 
endowment reduced the human mind, that where 
concurrent endowment to the denominations 
in e sums, that was not concurrent endowment, 
and where no money passed at all it was a compre- 
hensive and complete concurrent endowment! He 
was 7 — to say that their present system was 
one of concurrent endowment if ever it (concurrent 
endowment) existed in the world. Another reason 
for his view was that it ignored the tal claim 


minds what concurrent endowment was. It im- 


—(Hear, hear)—and sold the right of the poor 
parent to control the religious education of the 
child to his richer neighbour. He had put that 
point as strongly as he could at Burslem. ow did 
the denominational system work? Did it found a 
school for Methodists where there was a large 
number of poor Methodist people who needed a 
national school? No! At such places as High- 
bury and Acton, where there was a small handful 
of Methodists, scarcely any of whom needed a 
national school, they could get one because there 
were rich people there. But in other places where 
one was needed but where they had no rich friends 
to buy the privilege for them, they could not have 
it; their children were sold into the hands of 
the Church 
of their fathers was not the Church of God. He 
held in his hand a paper containing some valuable 
statistics of Sunday-schools. It showed that there 
were nearly one and a quarter million of children 
in the Sunday-schools. Of that number how many 
were in day-schools that their parents would 
approve of? Except in their own branch of the 
ethodist family, next to none. The denomina- 
tional system was a system for giving power 
according to money. ake the Unitarians, for 
example. Where was their place among the work- 
ing classes? But their money had bought them a 
wer over the religious question in the — 
Take the Primitive Methodists. They had upwards 
of 200,000 Sunday scholars, but they had not any 
rich men to pay for day-schools, their children 
were being sold wholesale to other people. Another 
point was that it was a direct endowment and 
stimulant of Popery — (Hear, hear) — evaded, he 
acknowledged, by an adroit — about not 
attending to religious teaching, but a real endow- 
ment of it notwithstanding. Again: it split up 
citizens into sections and parties that in time 
would threaten to become factions. (Hear, hear.) 
They were in the higher line of education doing away 
with the barriers that shut off citizen from citizen, 
and that made the social circles exclusive ; and at 
the same time they were setting those barriers up 
in the lower — of society, and enabling the 
riests to rear up in every great town a great num- 
— of people who should be cut off from the great 
body of citizens, and who would be ready, when 
occasion offered, to be a thorn in their sides, and a 
trouble to the nation. (Hear, hear.) And he said 
that when so-called statesmen became the champions 
of sectarianism it was time for so-called sect wies 
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which he had just referred. He did not believe 


that if the denominational m was to be adopted 
and favoured in this country, they could keep 
reer 
in Ireland as ish priests were, 
them, at this moment earnestly yyy 

in ‘ 

a ied 

in the school board 


nevertheless carried this: That the Bible should 
be read in every board school, with such instruc- 
tions as the ities of the children might fit 
them to receive.” He went for that now. He 
believed that they would tind their safety in that. 
It was a definite rule, and it was intelligible. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. Suaw said he objected to Mr. 
Arthur's : (1) Because the adoption of it 
would put out of harmony with the vast 
majority of the nation. On this point the Bir- 
mi League and the Manchester Conference of 
Nonconformists sadly misinterpreted the national 
feeling ; and the uence was that they soon 
discovered, when the subject was brought fairly to 
that the bulk of the nation was opposed 
to the theory which they put forth. It was rather 
gratifying to find from Mr. Arthur's speech that he 

wn over the Birmingham League. He had 
he resolutions of the 
in Manchester. He had 


ad to see that in not one — 
been proposed to the Con- 
ition that there should 


had decided that the denominational schools should 
exist, but that there should be set up 
e whole nation board schools. 
as if they objected to that. But 
objected ? had they said a 
that principle? He thought they. 
very well exist together. He thought it 
be a great advantage to both that 
ist together, upon the 
of e in education as well as 
thi The competition would be most 
. (2) He objected to the resolution 
because it would involve them in inconsis- 
tency. (Hear.) Hannah More made one of 
her characters say, ‘‘ We do not ex fection, 
but we certainly look for consistency.” If that was 
true of individuals it ought to be especially true of 
— — Now, what was the state of 
case? They were at present receiving 60,000/. 
— 44 — — 4 * 
ey now to pass an opinion in opposition to the 
— 4 that gave them money? That would 
in 
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them that they had schools in the West Indies, and 
in Africa and in India, and that they received 


ta 7 
ting? Even the Congrega- 
their foreign stations were 
receiving grants in aid of their schools. (3) The 
resolution was a theoretical one, and it would stul- 
tify all their past declarations. It was in the very 
teeth of everything they had said before. (4) In 


and what was the result? In that large y 
there were just six hands held up in favour of Mr. 
Holland’s motion ! — that * Leng = 
was — — in a of the laity. 0 
ve a right to — that it should be con- 
sidered in such a way and form as that the laity 
should have the opportunity of declaring their views 
upon the subject? (Hear, hear.) That resolution 
would lead to the ion of their schools in 
He denied their right to act in this 
matter without consulting the laity. Who esta- 
blished those schools? The Conference? No. 
They were established by the voluntary determina- 
tion and effort of the people. (Hear.) As they did 
not create them, they had no right to attempt to 
destroy them until the 2 who erected them 
had sustained them should be consulted upon 
He begged to move the following 


— 4 entitled to be consulted before any resolution 
be ne 


e ucation which have long been recognised 
abt od — op BR — this Conference deems it 
reopen the 


time, in yiew of the 


Act, the Conference confides it to the President to convene a 


meeting of the United Committees of Privileges and Ednca- 
* and such other persons as he may deem suitable, should 


of opinion that such alterations are of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify him in doing so. 
It waa now half-past three o’clock, and the dis. 
cussion was adjourned. 

The debate was resumed on Wednesday by the 
Rev. Dr. Riac, who — his h by referring 
to the Irish question. He that there were 
6,707 schools in Ireland called national,” of which 
4,764 were non-vested or confessedly denominational 
schools, while 1,943 schools were called vested, but 
were virtually denominational like the others, being 
used for all Church purposes under their respective 
denominational patrons, much the greater number 
of these being priests. He quoted the evidence of 
the Rev. James Tobias, an Irish Wesleyan minister, 
to prove that the Irish system was denominational. 
He sought to show that all the objections which 
are alleged against denominational schools in 
a ply also to the (so-called) national schools 
of relat including the model schools. He 
adverted to the recent case of Father O’Keeffe, and 
said that the administration of the National Board 
in Ireland had concurred with political and other 
causes in helping the way to the present régime of 
Ultramontanism in that country. He ed inci- 
dentally that the denominational schools of England 
are as truly national as the schools of Ireland, and 
less predominantly denominational. Ile argued that 
denominational schools were a legitimate and very 
valuable element in a comprehensive national 
system. He pleaded against any exclusive system 
of schools, and that voluntary energies and in- 
dividual varieties ought to have free play for action. 
He referred to the Rev. T. Binney’s pamphlet 
against the extreme views of the Nonconformists. 
He protested solemnly against any attempt to settle 
this question apart from the laity of Methodism. 
He said that if Mr. Arthur’s resolution were carried, 
his confidence in the principles of Methodism would 
for the first time be painfully shaken, and he knew 
that many of the most considerate laymen would 
have their allegiance shaken. He pleaded forChurch 
rights in this matter; for the union of the Church 
and the school ; and that the principles of the body, 
the ancient traditions of all Churches, the memory 
of John Knox and all Reformers, should not be 
violated by the action of the Conference. He urged 
that, if they were jea'ous of the power and influence 
of the Church of land, the way to increase the 

estige and influence of that Church was to adapt 
Mr. Arthur’s resolution, to leave the Church ak 
England to take the position of defendress of the 
Christian faith in the country, and abandoning the 
ground which Methodism had held ao lang. 

The Rev. A. M’Autay said they not refer 
to their past action, so as to he fettered by it. They 
might grow wiser on this question as their expe- 
rience ino It was not right that their chil- 
dren should be compelled to receive the teaching of 
what they thought error. Nothing would 
them but perfect religious equality. The Bible in 
the school would content him. It was God’s truth. 
He did not want that explained by teachers, many 
of whom might be unconverted men. He would 
rather leave the truth to have its own influence. 
The Church was called to teach religion, but it was 
not called to give a secular education. He would 
not ask the State to give their children religious 
teaching ; he did not believe in its competenve to 
do so effectually. The education of the country 
would be y promoted if neither clergyman 
nor minister were allowed to meddle and muddle 
in the matter. He hoped the Methodists would 
take the position indicated in the resolution of Mr. 
Arthur, and not consent to be the tools of either 
the Episcopalians or the Dissenters. He had no 
faith in the conscience clause. Many cle en 
would pay no more attention to that » Boss to 
some o clauses in the Thirty-nine Articles to 
which they had subscribed. The committee of the 
Wesleyan Conference was sa canstilyted that 
though it might do vary well for administrative 
purposes, it did not fairly represent the mind of 
the ccnnexion on legislative questions. The peace 
of the body could not be maintained if they were 
to be governed by minorities. 

The Rev. B. Grecory said the proposed resolu- 
tion was designed to cover secularism under the 
back of the Bible. If children asked the 
of what they read in the Scriptures they were not 
to be told. If they took the right to explain the 
Bible out of the teacher’s hands they took from him 
4 intellectual and educational appliance. He 

mitted the conscience clause was not sufficient, 
but he believed a Methodist circuit superintendent, 
with all his wits about him, was amply sufficient to 
cope with any clergy influence in the rural dis- 
tricts. They could not more effect assist the 
Church of d in maintaining and increasing 
its educational power than by themselves retiring 
from the field as religious educators. 

The Rev. S. Cozy said the religious denomina- 
tions were justly accused of caring more for settling 
their several disputes than for providing well for 
the education of the country. The difficulty of the 

uestion arose entirely from the contest between 
Nonconformists and the Establishment. The 


resolution for Bible-schools sounded well, but it 


was a mere idea. No supported it—not the 
Church of England, not the Romanist, not the infidel. 
The growing power of infidelity was as much to be 
fe as the power of Rome. The proposal for 
Bible-schools would really play into the hands of 
the secularist. 

The Rev. Jonn Bonp said the amendment ad vo- 
cated a do-nothing policy, He referred to the 
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t and prospective state of the Church of 
England as to religious belief, and Srgued that its 
whole tendency was Rome-ward. He objected to 
the education of a portion of the nation being 
in their hands. It was impossible for poor, de- 
men in country places to stand up for their 
under the conscience clause. If their 
day-schools were merged into a national 

would save a large sum of money, 
t be better used in doing their own 


work. 

the Rev. W. M’Mu tan (one of the Irish repre- 
sentatives) replied to some of Dr. Rigg’s remarks 
on the Irish educational question, and said that as 
Protestants ae would be content with the simple 
reading of the Bible, but the Re manists, would not. 
It was true there was the denominational element 
in some of their schools, but they were anxious to 
get rid of it. Besides, if their system was so de- 
nominational as Dr. Rigg made out, how was it that 
the by 0m were op to these schools ? 

The Rev. E. E. Jenkins = he was 1 to 
mo policy whatever; but, s ing as an in 
den inher of the 4 — he cabins Se 
could not understand Mr. Arthur’s resolution. For 
his part, he would rather have the Bible explained 
te a child of his in a Ritualist or Broad Church 
seheol than have it simply read in a cold and lifeless 
manner in a school where no explanations were 
2 He would rather be a Papist than an 
eist or a Unitarian. 

The Rev. J. Beprorp said it was the very essence 
of injustice for the Conference first to pronounce its 
22 and then consult the lay cummittees. If 

y took the course proposed, they would * 
tate a crisis, which wise men wished to avoid. 0 
objected to Mr. Arthur's motion, — first on the 

of its ambiguity ; secondly, because of the 
impracticability of the scheme which it pro 
Its purpose was to interfere not only with, their own 
schools but with those of the Churches of England 
aad of Rome, and all other denominational schools. 
Was it at all ible for them to affect the destiny 
of those schools? They had sadly overrated their 
influence if they thought they could. He was of 
22 i the clergy would honourably abide by 

visions of the conscience clause, but they 
would never give up their schools. The Roman 
Catholics had a conscience, and it would not allow 
them to accept schools in which the Bible was read. 
The Jews would only accept half the Bible. The 
school board, if introduced into rural districts, 
would split the farmers, who were many of them 
tenants at will, into factions, and the result would 
be increased power in the hands of the clergymen 
and squires. He argued that Sunday-school y 
and voluntary religious instruction of other Finds 
would be utterly insufficient to supplement the 
secular system. 

The Rev. H. W. HorLAxůp pointed out the im- 
possibility of poor men in rural districts obtaining 
equal religious rights by the conscience clause. The 
necessity for such a clause showed that nothing but 
the force of law could restrain the proselytising 
tendencies of the Established Church clergy. It 
was asserted that the Methodist schools would 
soon be extinguished if the resolution passed, but 
how could it then be said that the Methodist people 
were attached to the system? The Conference was 
supreme over the committees, and by expressin 
its opinion would not at all bind the trustees o 
their schools to any icular action. It was for- 
getting the t principles of the Bible Society to 
assert that the Word of God could not be beneficial 
without the explanations of the schoolmaster. The 
Church of England had everywhere objected to 
school board schools, and both that Church and 
the Romanist would be glad to see their hands tied 
by the receipt of denominational grants. They 
had power in this question, and would not lose it 
by taking a different side from that previously 
taken. The great hindrance of Methodism in the 
rural districts was the Church of England, and he 
argos May would stand by their people in those 

istricts. The High Church party was the high- 
way to Rome, and he would not consent to put the 
education of their children into such hands. The 
denominational system was of all others the most 
favourable to Ultramontane claims. 

Dr. Ossoax said that the last speaker had intro- 
duced a new element into the debate, and in a way 
that trenched upon a decision come to in that 

in 1834. It was necessary, if they were to 
zold together, that they must abstain from joini 
organisations outside their own body. He ho 
their views on public questions were not so intense 
as to render it impossible for them to hold them in 
abeyance for the and unity of Methodism. If 
Mr. Arthur’s resolution passed, they were asked to 
give up their schools, and that would grieve their 
school-teachers and their friends of their schools. 
The schools would not gradually, but rapidly be 
transferred. People would say, why not transfer 
them at once, and so save some four or five years’ 
subscriptions? He was certain that they could not 
do better than keep to their old position, as it was 
determined upon forty years ago. The nation 
would not accept the purely secular system, and he 
did not think they would accept the purely deno- 
minational system. Nor would the nation accept 
the mere reading of the Bible. They might give 
up their schools, but the Church of England would 
not give up hers. Nor would the Romanists 
give up theirs. Whatever persecution they 
might have with an Established Church they would 
have far more persecutions from unestablished 
churches, He thought it would be better not to 
come to any decision, 


The Rev. W. Artuur replied upon the whole 
debate. He called attention to the fact that none 
of his opponents had ventured to propose any reso- 
lution in favour of the denominational system. Their 
choice did not lie between denominationalism and 
infidelity. It was either between the Bible and 
Popery. Popery had made more infidelity than 
any other system had done, and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church shut up more Bibles than intidelity 
had ever done. Mr. Arthur concluded by saying 
that he should not withdraw his resolution, but 
should offer no technical objection to another 
amendment. 
A long conversation then ensued as to moving 
the previous question. At length Mr. Suaw with- 
drew his amendment, and an amendment to the 
following effect was then put and carried: 
be —— by a —_ 


A conversation ensued as to the way in which 
this resolution should be carried out. It was de- 
cided that the whole subject of education should 
not be discussed when the election of the represen- 
tatives in the district meetings was held, but that 
it would be sufficient to have some general conver- 
sation on the subject. It was also decided that the 
district meetings should elect any layman who is a 
member of the society, whether he is a member of 
the district meeting or not. The vote is to be by 
ballot. Some were of opinion that only ministers 
should vote for the ministerial representative, and 
laymen for the lay representative. But it was con- 
tended on the other side that voting by orders 
worked ill in the Irish disestablished Church, and, 
in view of changes which might soon be initiated 
in Methodism, it would be unwise to commence in 
this case the practice of voting by orders. It was 
carried by a very large majority that the ministers 
and laymen should vote together. (reat impor- 
tance is attached to these elections. It was said 
by the Rev. J. R. Harcreaves that, unless the 
— elected were really representative, the 

ucation Committee might as well choose the 
gentlemen themselves. The object aimed at in 
summoning the committee before the assembling of 
Parliament is that the principles upon which the 
Wesleyans intend to in future may be de- 
cided upon before the Govetnment amendments in 
the Elementary Education Act are made known, in 
order that the committee may not be entangled in 
amendments to which the Government have publicly 
pledged themselves. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Conference, on the 
motion of Dr. Riad, the following resolution was 
carried unanimously :-- 


— 5. e- ie eet 
to national education by the Roman Catholic bishops of 
land, this resolves to use every legitimate means 
in its power those demands as contrary, not only to 
every interest t Christianity, but to the principles 
of civil and liberty. 


Towards the close of the Conference the list of the 
ministerial members of the Education Committee 
was read, and it was found that the name of the 
Rev. H. W. Holland had been withdrawn by the 
department. The subject was discussed, and by 
the vote of a large majority of the Conferenco 
Mr. Holland was continued a member of the com- 
mittee, notwithstanding the opposition of Dr. Rigg. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


The Education Department has informed the 
Liverpool School Board that it considers that school 
accommodation for 21,146 children remains to be 
provided by the board. 

The Manchester Examiner says the Manchester 
School Board, Leing dissatisfied with the results of 
their labours, have resolved to appoint two extra 
officers to make a house-to-house visitation, for the 
purpose of securing an increased attendance at | 
school. 

Tue LoxDox School BoaRͥůUV AND THE CLERGY. 
—Several meetings of the clergy of Shoreditch, 
Bethnal-green, and the adjacent parishes have 
lately been held for the pu of resisting the 
action of the London School in the East of 
London. They complain that the board calcula- 
tions are not on M = that t un- 
necessary expense is caused to the ra ers b 
building board schools close to 12 5 
which are in full operation. A committee has been 
formed, 3 of the rectors and vicars of East- 
end parishes, with a view of carrying out the objects 
of the mectin 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN BoaRD Schools. 
Some weeks ago Mrs. Crawshay, a member of the 
Merthyr School Board, attempted to introduce into 
the local school a rule prescribing the abolition of 
corporal punishment. She was defeated at the 
time; but at the last meeting of that body she 
again brought the subject forward, and succeeded 
in persuading her colleagues to add to the adver- 
tisement for a schoolmaster a clause to the effect 
that preference would be given to an applicant 
willing to try the experiment of doing without 
corporal punishment. 

Lorp DERBY ON THE EDUCATION QuEstTIon.— 
The Earl of Derby, on Wednesday, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new infant school at Huyton Quarry, 
near Live IJ. After alluding briefly to the im- 
portance of popular education, he said it was with 
a painful and uncomfortable feeling that we heard 
even now of children in out-of-the-way districts 


who did not know Great Britain was an island, 
and who had never heard of Queen Victoria. 
Everybody was that those cases must be 
impossible in the future. The only dispute or 
controversy was as to the best means of attaining 
that result. He would not, however, enter into 


that controversy. 

They were all aware that the present educational 
arrangements were of a tentative and experimental 
character, and he thought they must all feel that whether 
those arran nts should remain in force as they were, 
or should give place to others of a different kind, was a 
question to be decided not so much by the political 
action of any set of men in Parliament or out of it as by 
the temper and spirit in which those arran ts were 
worked by the individuals in each locality who had the 
direction and control of them. In the large towns the 
matter was comparatively simple. There was not what 
was called the religious difficulty, because practically 
e religious denomination was numerous enough to 
establish schools and to employ teachers of its own, and 
no inconvenience, therefore, arose beyond that of some 
little waste of teaching power; but in the rural districts 
the case was different. There the t majority of 
parents were of the one way of thinking, and as a con 
sequence there was a small minority who were not in 
general powerful or wealthy enough to establish schools 
or employ teachers upon their own behalf, but who were 
compelled to make use of those schools e in the 
reighbourhood, Under these circumstances it was 
natural and are inevitable, that those who had to 
send their children to the school or denomination which 
was not their own, mig't at first feel some little 
or distrust of what was dune. The inference which he 


If thi: principle were 
were worked in a tye ty 


the minority. 
the denominational system 
moderation, and fairness, and justice, and if, in 


Pons system should not continue in force fora 
0 
roy A He believed it to be the 


e by any other system more directly and imme- 
diately connecte1 with the State. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


First B. A., First B.Sc., AND PRELIMINARY 
Screntiric (M. B.) Examinations, 1872. 
EXAMINATIONS FoR Honours. 
(Finsr B.A. oNLyY.) 


ENGLISH. 

First Class.—Charles Ebenezer Mo 
tion), University Coll ; John Mason Light wood,“ 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; James William Rogers, 
University College. . 

Second Class.—Nathaniel Micklem, Universit 
College; Thomas Erat Harrison, University Gal. 
lege, and Ernest Edward W Owen's College, 
equal ; William Arthur Foxwell, Wesleyan College, 
Taunton ; Joseph William Thompson, University 
College; John William Richards, New College; 
Walter Cartwright Massey, Owens College. 

Third Class.—Edward Herbert Keed, University 
College ; Henry Scott Ryan Goodeve Chuckerbutty, 
University College ; omas Stoate Sully, Uni- 
versity College ; and Francis Chamberlain er, 
University College, and John Allen Slater, Wes- 
leyan College, Taunton, equal. 


(Exhibi- 


LATIN. 

First Class. — Thomas Field, King’s School, 
Canterbury. 

Second Class.—Theodore Smith, Owens College ; 
and Walter Hughes, Owens College, and Edw 
Herbert Keed, University College, equal. 

Third Class.—Charles Sydney Beauclerk, Beau- 
mont College; John Allen Slater, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Taunton ; Charles Ebenezer Moyse, University 
College. 

FRENCH. 


First Class.—John William Richards (prize), New 
College ; Joseph William Thompson, Universit 
College; Edward Herbert Keed, University Col. 


, Class.—Charles Ernest Wedmore, Uni- 
versity College. 
(First B.A. AND First B.Sc. conJorntiy.) 

MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

First Class.—John Mason Lightwood, First B.A. 

Exhibition), Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Richard 
f 25 Jude First B. Sc., Christ's College, Cam- 
ridge. 

Second Class.—John Frederic Main, First B.Sc., 
private study ; Theodore Smith, Owens College. 
(First B.Sc. AND Pretiminary M. B. Cox oi.) 

CHYMISTRY. 

First Class.—Robert Edmond Carrington, Prel. 
Sci. (Exhibition), Guy's Hospital ; Benjamin Arthur 
Whitelegge, Prel. Sci., University College. 

Second Class.—Harry Beecham Briggs, Prel. Sci., 
King’s College; Howard Douglas Stewart, Prel. 
Sci., King’s College ; Richard Henry Jude, First 
B. Sc. ma Prel. Sci., Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
and Francis Goodchild, Prel. Sci., Epsom and Uni- 
versity Colleges, equal; Arthur Samson Napier, 
First B.Sc., Owens College; William Barton 
Worthington, First B.Sc. and Prel. Sci., Owens 
College. J 

ZOOLOGY. 

First Class.—Robert Edmond Carrington, Prel. 

Sci. (Exhibition), Guy’s Hospital. 


* Obtained the number of marks qualifying for the Exhibi- 
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Second Class. Frederick Harvey Barling, First 


B. Sc., Owens 

Third Class. Michael James Giles, Prel. 
| ital ; Nestor Isidore Charles 
; yo Mt ae 
; Henry Wade 
Deacon, First B. Sc., King's College; Judson Sykes 

Bury, First B. Se. and Prel. Sci., Owens College. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1 Class. James Heber Taylor (M.A. Oxf. 
Cam.), First B. Sc., Trinity College, Cam- 


boraxv. 
Glass. — John Charles Saunders, First B. Sc. 


E 1 it iti * } id N 
0 — eee Prel. Sci., 
London Hospital; Robert Carrington, 


Prel. Sei., s Hospital. 
Third Clan —Cortalias Bulbeck, First B.Sc., 
private study. 


* * — — 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BRIGHTON. 


The annual session of the British Association 
the inom meeting inthe faytime, the ge 
the ess ig in e, the 

ing was held in the evening in the dome of the 
Pa which was y crowded. The Em 


Government, he said, contributed its quota to the 
and a most valuable body of results was ob- 


work ; 
tained, of which, with those the previous year 


u rt was now bei repared er the di : 
tian of the council of fhe Astronomical . 
Previous 2 disoourses had taken 
up some of nature in her relation to man. 


e President was not aware that any one of them 


cerned man as the interpreter of nature. 
He thought it, therefore, not inappropriate to con- 
rd f damental cepti 1 and f 
those fun con ons r orce, 
2 — rp * of and order, tg furnish 
e bases scientific —— and constitute 


the philosophia po of Bacon. ey were pri- 
— 4 concerned with the intellectual re — 
tion of nature, the two other principal c 

in which man acted as her 1 9 1 those 
of the artist and the post. artists looked at 
nature with different mental eyes, and to each 
nature was what they individually saw in her. It 


was the object of the poet to represent what he felt 
in nature, and to him nature was what he indi- 


hydrogen, 
and of the local outbursts which cause it to — forth 
E thousands of miles high, as if he had 
n able to capture a flask of this gas, and had gene- 
rated water by causing it to unite with oxygen. Yet 
this confidence is entirely based on the assumption that 
a certain line which is seen in the spectrum of a 
hydrogen flame, means hydrogen also when seen in the 
2 of the sun’s chromosphere; and, high as is 
the EN of that yom ty it cannot be 
regarded as a demonstrated cert 14 it is by no 
means inconceivable that the same line might be pro- 
duced by some other substance at 
And so when Dr. Huggins deduces from the different 
relative positions of certain lines in the spectra of 
—_ ~y- that 17 —* a from 
towards us in space, his admirable train of reasoning 
based on the assumption that these lines have the same 
meaning— that hat they represent tho same ele- 
ments—in overy luminary. But when Frankland and 
Lockyer, seeing in the spectrum of the yellow solar 
prominences a certain bright line not identifiable with 
that of any known terrestrial flame, attribute this toa 


resent unknown, | 


: 


between the 


h tical new substance which they propose to call 
helium, it is observed that, their assumption rests on a 
far leas secure foundation, until it shall have received 
that verification which, in the case of Mr. Crooke's 
researches on thallium, was afforded by the actual dis- 
covery of the new metal, whose presence had been 
indicated to him by a line in the spectrum not attri- 
butable to any substance then known. And I think it 
ean be shown that the trustworthiness of this common- 
sense decision arises 4 its dependence, not on any 
one set of experi t upon our unconscious co- 
the whole 


ordination of aggregate of our 5 
not on the conclusiveness of any one train of reason- 


ing, but on the convergence of all our lines of though 
towards this one centre. 


The President then went on to explain the distinc- 
tive features of the two schools of thought which 
attribute our primary beliefs respectively to intui- 
tion and and to — out how they 
might be harmonised by the theory of inheritance, 
an opinion in which he said Mr. Mill, to 2 
extent, concurred. Having dealt with some detail 
with our notions of matter and space as sense 
perceptions, the President passed to the considera- 
tion of the general co ions to which experi- 
ence gives rise the laws of nature. Dr. ter 
summed up his argument in the following terms :— 


Now since it is universally admitted that our notion 


* 


F888 ks 


2% 


y of p of Mars alone; it 
might or it might not be true of the other planets ; for 


80 as Kepler knew, there was no reason why the 
orbits of some of them might not be the excentric 
circles which he had first 2 that of Mars to be. 
So Kepler's second law of the of the radius 
vector over equal areas in equal times, so long as it was 
simply a generalisation of in the Gase of that one 
planet, carried with it no reason for its applicability A~ 


times and the distances of the 
planets, having no more rational value than any 
other of his numerous h Now the New- 
tonian laws are often spoken of as if they were 
4 Coe s in which ler's 
; to me seem to possess an 
different character. For starting with the conception 
of two forces, one of them to produce con- 
tinuous uniform motion in a straight line, the other 
tending to produce a uniformly accelerated motion 
to sa fixed point, Nowton’s wonderful mastery of 
geometrical reasoning enabled him to show that, if 
these dynamical assumptions be granted, Kepler's 
henomeual laws,“ being necessary consequences of 
hem, must be universally true. And while that de- 
monstration would have been alone sufficient to give 
him an 5 ng ry renown, it was his still greater 
glory to di that the fall of the moon towards the 
carth—that is, the deflection of her path from a tan- 
gential live toan eclipse—is a omenou of the same 
order as the fall of a stone to the ground ; and thus to 
show the applicability to the entire universe of those 
simple dynamical conceptions which constitute the basis 
of opoometry ofthe Principia. Thus, then, whilst no 
„law which is simply a generalisation of phenomena 
can be considered as having * coercive action, we 
may assign that value to laws which express the uni- 
versal conditions of the action of a force the existence 
of which we learn from the testimony of our own 
consciousness, The assurance we feel that the attrac- 
tion of gravitation must act under all circumstances 
according to its one simple law is of a very different 
order from that which we have in regard (for example) 
to the laws of chemical attraction, which are as 
yet only generalisations of phenomena. And yet 
even in that strong assurance we are required by our 
examination of the basis on which it reste to admit 
a reserve of the 1 a different —a 
reserve which we may well believe that Newton himself 
must have entertained. A most valuable lesson as to 
the allowance we ought always to make for the unknown 
„possibilities of Nature is taught us by au exceptional 
phenomenon so familiar that it does not attract the 
notice it has a right to claim. Next to the law of the 
universal attraction of masses of matter there is none 
that has a wider range than that of the expansion of 
bodies by heat. Excluding water and one or two other 
substances, the fact of such expansion might be said to 
be invariable ; and, os canals bodies whose gaseous 


i 


— 


| condition is known, the law of expansion can be stated 


in a form no less simple and definite than the law of 
gravitation. Supposing those exceptions, then, to be 
unknown, the law would be unive in its range. But 
it comes to be discovered that water, whilst conformi 
in its expansion from 39} deg. upwards to its boili 
222 mea D sap it passes into steam, to the spec 

w of expansion of 92 2 naes 
pansion also from ee. down to its freezing 
point ; and of this in the universality of the law 
no rationale can be given. Still more strange is it that 
by dissolving a little salt in water we should remove 
this exce uliarity ; for sea-water continues to 
contract from deg. downwards to its freezing point 
12 deg. or 14 deg. lower, just as it does with reduction 
of temperature at . Thus from our study 
of the mode in which we arrive at those conceptions of 
the sequence observable in the phenomena of 
Nature which we call “laws,” we are led to the 
conclusion that they are human conceptions, subject 
to human fallibility; and that they may or may 
not express the ideas of the Great Author of Nature. 
To set up these laws as self-acting, and as either exclud- 
ing or rendering unnecessary the power which alone can 
give them effect, appears to me as arrogant as it is un- 
philosophical. To speak of any law as regulating 
or governing phenomena is only permissible on the 
assumption that the law is the expression of the modus 
operands of a governing power. I was once in a great 
city which for two days was in the hands of a lawless 
mob. i authority was suspended by timidity 
and doubt ; the force at its command was paralysed by 
want of resolute direction. The laws were on the 
statute-book, but there was no pewer to enforce them. 
And so the ers of evil did their terrible work ; and 
fire and ne continued to destroy life and property 
without check, until new power came in, when the reign 
of law was restored. And thus we are led to the cul- 


minating — of man's intellectual inte tion of 
Nature —b 


n of the unity of power of 
are the diversified manifestations. 
point all scientific ing now tends. The 
forces, the correlation of 
of that nexus be- 


not apparen 

telligence. And thus they attributed not only the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, but all the 

mena of Nature, each to own deity. These deities 
were invested with more than human 
they were also 1 capable of 


be more 


a eas cate subordinate ministers. A serene 


above ; whilst their i ors might “ come 
down to earth ia the likeness of men.” With the 

of the apo go gl 11 L 1 
harmon gained ever-increasing strength. 
E the most enlightened of the Greek 


And s0 
and Roman hers we find a distinct i- 
tion of the of the unity of the directing mind 


from which the order of Nature proceeds; for they 
obviously believed that, as our modern poet has ex- 
pressed it— 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

more e direction.” Fiting its attention exchusively 
more ts attention excel y 
on th@ order of Nature, it has séparated itself wholly 
from theology, whose function is to seek after its cause. 
In this science is fully justified, alike by the entire in- 
d nos of its obj and by the historical fact that 
it been continually ham and impeded in its 
search for the truth as it is in Nature by the restraints 
which theologians have attempted to impose upon its 
inquiries. But when science, passing beyond its own 
limits, assumes to take the place of theology, and sets 
15 own conception of the order of Nature as a suffi- 
cient account of its cause, it is invading a province of 
thought to which it no claim, and, not unreasonably, 

rovokes the hostility of those who ought to be its 
boat friends. For whilst the deep-seated instincts 
of humanity and the profoundest researches of philo- 
sophy alike point to mind as the one and only 
source of power, it is the high prerogative of science 
to demonstrate the unity of the power which is 
operating through the limitless extent and variety of 
the universe, and to trace its continuity through the 
vast series of ages that have been occupied in its evolu- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the address, Lord 
CHICHESTER moved a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, during which he eulogised Dr. Carpenter's 

my dines” — the ee oe 

ered to scientific progress. ing to ö 
as one of the dignitaries of Sussex, his ip 
expressed to the members of the association the 
thanks of the county for the honour they had 
bestowed upon it. He left to the Mayor of 
Brighton the similar duty of conveying the senti- 
ments of the townspeople. 

At the close of the mos 125 boy, 
Kalulu, was presented to the Emperor Napoleon. 

On Thursday ne gy | the various sections com- 
menced their sittings. There were seven altogether. 
In each of the sections the President delivered an 


opening address. 
COAL, 


In the section of Mechanical Science, Mr. 
BRAMWELL delivered the opening address, and took 
for his subject Coal. After speaking of the 
increase of consumption and rise in price, he 
remarked that whatever new discoveries of other 
beds might be made, the supply after all was but a 
finite quantity ; that, unlike the fuel wood, which 
er ear by year to replace the annual wae 

ion, the fuel coal was given to us once and for all ; 


that we are, therefore, dealing with a store thatknows 
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no renewal, that if we waste it, the sin of that waste 
will be visited upon our children, and that it becomes 
us to look upon coal as a most precious, valuable, and 
limited deposit of which we are the stewards and 
guardians, justified no doubt in using all that we 
ire for legitimate purposes, but most criminal 

im respect of all that waste arising from wilful indif- 
ference, or from careless ignorance—an ignorance 
— then indifference itself. He — 
to consider the question bow coal is wasted 

in its use. First he showed that coal is wasted in 
the mine itself, and in the mode of getting, and he 
then came to the question of the way in which 
waste occurred in the use of coals brought to the 
surface. This use he divided into two great 
branches—the domestic and the manufacturing. 
He desoribed the present faulty arrangements of 
the domestic grate, and referred in approving terms 
to Captain Douglas Galton’s invention of a fire- 
grate, described at the Norwich meeting in 1868, 
y which the room was supplied with a copious 
volume of warm fresh air which did away with 
all tendency to draughts, and furnished an ample 
supply for the purpose of ventilation and combus- 
tion. No doubt, he said, there are many other 
— by which the same end as that attained by 
aptain Galton may be arrived at, and yet 
we go on year after year building new houses, 
making no improvement, exposing ourselves to all the 
ces, and, worst of all, wasting the precious 
fuel. Assume that we were to set ourselves vigo- 
rously to work to cure this state of things, could it 
be doubted that in ten years’ time we might halve 
the consumption per household, and do that not 
only without inflicting any discomfort or depri- 
ving the hotiseholder of any gratification, but 
with an absolute addition to warmth and an in- 
crease of cleanliness, a benefit to health, and a 
saving of expense? Mr. Bramwell then proceeded 
to di the use of coal for manufacture, dividing 
this part of the subject into two branches, namely, 
the coal that was employed for obtaining power, 
and the coal that was employed in metallurgical 
and other operations not immediately connected 
with the production of power, showing that by im- 
rovemen 
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int out to his audience that 
Darwin would entirely Ir this, which was 
utterly inconsistent with his views. He did not 
propose to discuss the question of natural selec- 
tion, but he would observe that it was one thing 
to acknow that in natural selection, or the 
survival of fittest, Mr. Darwin had called at- 
tention to a vera causa, had pointed out the true 
of certain phenomena; it was quite 
another thing to assume, as was too often done, 
that all animals were descended from one primordial 
source. For his own part he was quite satisfied 
that natural selection was a true cause. Whatever 
might be the final result of their present inquiries ; 
whether nature was derived from one 
* i ny Mog ey wl of N 
creations, the pu on of the Origin o ies 
will not have less constituted a as * the 
history of biology. The President then proceeded, 
by means of di , to trace the similarity 
between the embryos of crustacea and infusoria, as 
he was of opinion that the embryology and develop- 
ment were perhaps their best guides. Commencing 
with the beetle, the President traced the larve 
down to the almost primordial cell of the . 
Phera found on the coast of Norway by Hacch 
a lower type than the amebe, drew the conclusion 
that the contents of the and its developmental 
teach us as truly the course of organic 
dev ent in ancient times as the contents of 
rocks teacl us the = history of the earth itself. 
In conclusion, Sir John said that during the past 
few months fears had been aroused lest changes 


were about to made at Kew which would interfere 
with the scientific character of that great establish- 
ment, and lead to the resignation of Dr. Hooker. 
He was sure he expressed the general feeling of the 
meeting when he said that the retirement of Dr. 
Hooker would be a misfortune to science, and when 
he expressed the hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not do anything to retard or — 

ew. 


the valuable scientific worl now going on at 
(Oheers.) The committee of the Biological Section 
at their meeting that morning had passed this 


resolution :—‘‘That this committee would view 
with . change introduced into the scientific 
establi nt at Kew which would tend to interfere 
with its completeness and impair its scientific 
character ; and they desiro that the attention of 
the Council of the British Association be seriously 
called to the subject, with the request that they 
may take any steps which they may deem desirable.” 
(Cheers. ) 

Dr. CARPENTER, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Sir John Lubbock, said that he would have alluded 
to the Kew controversy in his opening address but 
that he might have been tempted to express him- 
self too strongly. (Cheers.) He deeply regretted 
that the higher Ministers of the Guan hat not re- 

udiated the views that had been expressed last 

hursday by the First Commissioner. Mr. Lowe, 
he knew, objected on principle to n the public 

urse strings for any dnject that could be achieved 

y private enterprise, but he was always willing to 
help forward any work which it was the duty of 
the nation itself to accomplish. They would all 
deeply regret if the difficulties that had arisen 
should lead to any change in the arrangements at 
Kew. Kew was the centre of the botanical study 
of the world, just as much as London was the 
eentre of the money business of the world. He 
would only add that Dr. Owen, whose name had 
been dragged into the discussion in the House of 
Lords, had some years ago in a letter, which he 
(Dr. Carpenter) saw, characterised Dr. Hooker as 
the successor of Dr. Brown—Facile princeps Bota- 
nicorum. (Cheers.) 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT ON OUR ECONOMICAL CON- 


DITION, 


The section of Economic Science and Statistics 
was presided over by Professor Fawoett. In his 
spenize epsom, be wave the present crisis in 

e labour market, and the enormous increase in 
the prices of food, coal, &. He said the effect of 
the rapid rise in prices fell on those who were least 
able to bear it—men whose incomes were fixed at 
between 200/. and 400/. a-year, and who already 
had heavy burdens to bear above and beyond the 
burdens borne by those who were the direct cause 
of the increase. He believed that the additional 
wages earned in the north of England were not 
saved, but spent. The result was, more beer, bread, 
butter, and tea were consumed, and this caused the 
* of those artioles to go up, and the increase 

ell on those whose incomes were fixed and who paid 
income-tax. The present ity could not con- 
tinue. Great prosperity in trade was invariably 
succeeded by periods of adversity. Trade might 
become dull ; tens of thousands e be thrown 
out of work ; they would claim to maintained 
on the rates, and the rates would increase. Who 
would pay those rates? Why, the t burden of 
them would fall upon householders living on two or 
three hundred poundsa-year. (Hear, hear.) If the 
tendency of legislation was not checked, this injus- 
tice would assume more serious — os ey 
should be careful that in calling for equality in local 
taxation, they did not get greater inequality. (Hear, 
hear). Some even said it was the duty of the State 
to relieve the poor out of the funds of the nation. 
(Oh.) It that were to, all the guarantees 
for national economy would be relaxed, and Eng- 
land would be burdened by a far ter load of 
perism than she now bears, and they would have 
consider the simple question, t tax will 
you put on? Let the nation remember that this 
would have to be considered by the electors, the 

majority of whom did not pay income-tax. 
vote of thanks was passed to the President for 

his address. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIFS. 


The most attractive meeting in connection with 
the association was that held on Friday evening in 
the Concert Hall, at which some 3,000 persons were 
present. The ex-Emperor of the French had ex- 

ressed his desire to be present on the occasion, if 

e could attend simply as a private gentleman, 
without attracting notice or receiving any special 
attention; and Mr. Galton, the president of the 
section, wrote to assure His Majesty that his wishes 
in the matter should be respected. The Emperor 
not only came himself, but he was accompanied by 
the Duchess D’Alba, niece of the ex-Empress, and 
by the Prince Imperial. Mr. Galton offered some 
preliminary explanations with regard to the equip- 
ment, the errand, and the collapse of Lieutenant 
Dawson’s expedition. 

After this Mr. SrAxLEV rose and prefaced by 
some racy —— remarks the reading of the 
paper which he formally prepared for the 
occasion. His famous te- a- tete with Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, jun., in the Hotel de Paris, he described 
with epigrammatic picturesqueness, and he pro- 
ceeded to touch off, rather than formally describe, 
the successive steps of his voyage and journey out 
to Africa. We pass on till we come to his account 
of the first sight of Ujiji— 

At the dead of the night we went into the bamboo 
jungle, and on the fourth day we stood on the last hill ; 
we bat crossed the last stream ; we bad traversed the 


last plain; we had climbed the last mountain ; and 
Ujiji lay embowered in the palms beneath us. (Cheers.) 
Now, it is customary in Africa to make your 
known by shouting and shooting guns. el our 
guns as only exuberant heroes can do, said, ‘I 
suppose I shall not find the white man here. We must 
go on to the Congo, and away to the Atlantic Ocean ; 
but we must find this white man.” So we were fi 
away, shouting, blowing horns, and beating drume. A 
people came out, and the t Arabs from Muscat 
came out. Hearing we were from Zanzibar, and were 
friendly, and brought news of their relatives, they 
welcomed us. And while we were travelling down that 
steep hill—down to this little town—I heard a voice 
saying, Good morning, sir.” (Loud cheers and 
laughter.) I turned and said sharply, Who the mie- 
chief are you?” ‘I am the servant of Dr. Livi , 
sir.” I eaid, What! Is Dr. Livingstone here?’ 
„Ves, he is here, I saw him just now.” I said, “Do 
you mean to say Dr. Livingstone is here?” ‘‘Sure.” 
“Go and tell him I am coming.” (Laughter and 
cheers.) Do you think it possible for me to describe 
my emotions as I walked down those few hundred 
— 4 This man, David Livingstone, that I 
lieved to be a myth, was in front of me a few 
yards. I confess to you that were it not for certain 
feclings of pride, I should have turned over a somer- 
sault. (Laughter.) But I was — happy. I had 
found Livingstone; my work is ended. tt is only a 
march home quick ; carry the news to the first telegraph 
station, and so give the word to the world. (Cheers.) A 
great — 4. gathered around us. y attention 
was directed to where a group of Arabs was standing, 
and in the centre of this gruup a pale, care-worn, grey- 
bearded old man, dressed in a shirt, with a crimson 
joho, with a gold band round his cap, an old tweed 


ir of ts, his shoes looking the worse for wear. 
ho is this old man? I ask myself. Is it Liv one 
Yes, it is. No, it is not. es, it is. Dr. Livi 


stone, I presume?” Les.“ (Loud cheers.) Now it 
would never have done in the presence of the grave 
Arabs, who stood there stroking their beards, for two 
white men to kick up their heels. No ; the Arabs 
must be attended to. They would carry the story that 
we were children—fools. So we walked side by side 
into the verandah. There we sat—the man, the 
and I. This was the man ; and what a woful tale 
calamities that wrinkled face, those grey hairs in his 
beard, those silver lines in his head—what a woful tale 
they told! Now we begin to talk. I don't know about 
what. I know we talk, and by-and-by come plenty of 
ts from the Arabs. We eat and talk, and whether 
ivingstone eats most or I eat most I cannot tell. I 


tell him many things. He asks, “‘Do you know such 
and such a one?” ‘‘ Yes.” How is he! Dead. 
“Oh, oh!” “And such a one! Alive and well.“ 


“ And what are they all doing 


world is turned to 
wonder for Livingstone. 
letters. And who ahall stand between this man and the 


Af What is there 


discovered so many lakes, and rivers, and streams, 
passed over so many virgin countries, und through so 
many forests, that makes him say, Is it not enough?” 
This is what I want to know. I asked him if he had 
been up to the Lake T yika yet. There is a great 
deal said about that. o said the central line of 
drainage absorbed all his means. I proposed to him we 
should, go there with my men and material, and make a 
pleasure party of it. o said, I am your man.” I 
said, ‘‘ They think we should go there. Very well, it 
be done to-morrow.” Ard to-morrow we went. 

Ceasing extempore speaking at this point, he 
p od te vend ts a allotted to him in the 
programme descriptive of the discoveries of Living- 
stone and himself at the northern end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. It contained, of course, a good deal of 
what has already appeared, but some things that 
were new, and among these were some expressive 
word-pictures. Ujiſi, he tells us, lies at the 
bottom of a smooth hilly ridge, embowered in palms. 
Beyond is the shining lake, the Tanganyika, and 
beyond the broad belt of water tower the darkly 
blue mountaihs of Ugoma and Ukaramba.” This 
Ujjiji is indeed nothing more than “ a little port on 
the great lake Tanganyika, almost hidden by palm- 
groves, with the restless oa n9 surf rolling over 
the sandy beach.” If I,” he says, think of 
Unyanyembe, a I. recollect the fretful, 
peevish, and impationt life I led there until I col- 
moned courage, collected my men, and marched to 
the south to see Livingstone or to die. If I think 
of Ukonongo, I have recollections of our rapid 
marches, of famine, of hot suns, of surprises from 
enemies, of mutiny among my men, of feeding apes 
wild fruit, of a desperate rush in the jungle. if I 
think of Ukawendi, I see a glorious land of lovely 
valleys and’green mountains and forests of tall trees, 
the march under vheir twilight shades, and the 
exuberant chant of my people as we gaily tramped 
towards thenorth. If I think of Southern Uvinza, 
I see mountains of hematite iron, I see enormous 
masses of disintegrated rock, great chasms, deep 
ravines, a blackness, and desolation as of death. 

Another portion of the address which is quite 
new was the account of his voyage on the mighty 
lake with Livingstone. 

Livingstone used to call it a picnic, and I believe he 
writes of it in that sence to Lord Granville. 1 heartily 
concur with him, though the picnic had its drawbacks. 
As we hugyed the coast of Ujiji and Urundi, looking 
sharply to every little inlet and creek for the outlet 
that was said to be somewhere in a day's pulling, we 
would pass by from fifteen to twenty miles of country. 
As we left our camp at dawn, after despatching our 
breakfast of Mocha coffee and dourra pancakes, with 
the men gaily shouting and chanting their livoly chorus, 
echoing amongst the great mountains that rose yp 
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000 feet above our heads, we did | The speakers were Consul Petherick, Mr. Oswell, | test, left the room. This was the more to be 
not know that our place might be in an | Dr, Beke, Sir Henry RawWlinecn, and Mr. Finlay. regretted, as Mr. Stanley had attended the dinner 
uarantee our lives | In reply, at the personal —— the mayor, and the whole 

party, which num about a hundred, was, with 

the exce;tion of the handful of langhers, thoroughly 
interested in what the traveller to tell. Bat 
the African traveller is not unnaturally sore at the 
reality of his expedition ever having been doubted. 


— — 
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: 
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some of the | Nyanza has nothing to do with the That | That admiration for and belief in Livingstone, which 
It took us | is for between them exists the great Lake | is a passion with him, have both been outraged by 
of the lake, what he conceives to be jealousy and lukewarmness 
miles from on the part of those professing to be the Doctor's 
Upijl, the friends, and for all these reasons combined he saw 
2 far more hidden meaning in a trumpery bit of ill - 
. manners than would have occurred to an English- 


man. It was very unfortunate. The mayor passed 
a dignified rebuke upon the gentlemen who had 


of this violation of the duties of hospi- 
Dr. Beke says t Dr. Livingstone tality, the meeting broke up soon afterwards 
covéred the Dr. Livingstone | with what ought to have been one of its leading 
himself gays he thinks he has discovered them; but | incidents entirely marred.” Mr. Stanley was, how- 
there is this difference bet ween them—that Dr. ever, expected to return to Brighton before the 
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iriaing like | 1 is encamped by the shores of Lualabu, mesting closed. 3 
aon and thinks that he has discovered the sources of | The meetings of the Association close to-day. 
shore 1 sounded, Bnd the Nile, and gives reasons for his belief. He says In addition to the sectional meetings, there has 


that he has traced this chain of lakes and rivers | been a lecture to working men, which was attendel 

from 11 south to 4 sowth f and Dr. Beke, who has | by many thousands, and on Saturday there were a» 

er been within 2,000 tiles of the Lualabu, says | number of excursions, a large party being enter- 

has not discovered the sotirces of the Nile. | tained at the seats of the Earl of Chichester 

This was not a 1 of theory, but and Mr. Brand, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 


] 


hund nv 


2 


— 


0 

of won't it; it must be settled 

by like Dr. Livingstone, have fought and | Next year’s meeting of the British Association 
thirty-five years at the task. I think | is to be held at Bradford, and the gathering of 1874 

~ Dr. Livingstone has discovered the sources of | at Belfast. Dr. James Prescott Joule is the new 


N that he has good ground for hes | President. 
2 re am quite sure that when he returns 


: 


northern and tortn of sixty or do Yeats antl sys, I have discovered the 

2 2 miles in length. The — before. we | sources of the Nile,“ there will not be one recalc.- HARVEST PROSPEOTS. 

naw Rusizi a freedman of Zanzibar was asked | trant voice ‘You have not.” (Oheers.) b 

which the to it? | Dr . The Gardeners’ Chronicle. publishes ita usual 

way . Beke farther says: The mountains close up, nal tabi , adition of th 

X swore been on the river but | and a river interposes, which prevent the Lualabu | un tables showing the condition of the crops. 

— y before; and that it Here | from entering the Bahr il Gazal. Now in my belief The Chronicle, having regard to the quarters from 
= . the ‘dy Mand 00 tee 8 there is nothing whatever impossible inthe Lualabu which the returns come, considers that, although 

tainly — et So — flowing into the Bahr il Gazal, ing the great they give when collected in a table a tolerably 
the lake into ei Victoria or the Al ert. The | ends which the latter river makes. It runs west cluded that picture of the harvest, it must be con- 
night we earnestly a distance of four degrees. It then runs south- cluded wheat will not yield an average return 


next north, and then east. As it . | nor barley a full one. Oats, beans, and peas, u 
it receives several rivers flowing from — the other hand, are unusually good. Complaints 


Er 
li 


Victoria with it to that lake, and | to west, and from the west to the east. If. the | of the potato disease are unusually early and un- 
then strike south jonte, and if it owed into Nile has not been discovered, what, let me | usually S 

the A into the Alert and orttiss ask, has been discovered? (Laughter and The weather of the last few days has 
all around it, hope of meoting Baker. As there cheers} What is that great and mighty river the | brought the est into active operation in Kent 


was war between the rival tribes inhabiting the banks Surrey, and adjoining counties, and an 
amba eivised us to proceed | Laslabu? Where does it got = Does it go into | Outs are 3 in every district. The 
nee by night, which was 2 7. Ibn ＋ Ire wheat crops cut out heavy. Although the straw 
from the rer, on the right Lualabu flow into a lake !—into a marsh into 8 11 AR g The 

and ng | swamp! (Laughter.) Why, you might just as gro 1 ae *.. 
— . 4 a cup of coffee we pe rw gourd the 1 flows into a swamp ! — yg * . he , * — 
agen our guns we cheers. ; = oung seeds mae 
th of the river. In about fifteen the Tanganyika are nothing whatever compared —.— 2 2. The corn on the chalky and 
were entering 4 little bay about a mile wide, | with the Lualabu, which at some places is from gravelly has stood best against the rain this 
before us to the north a deuse brenk of papyrus | three to five miles broad. If the Lualabu enters a | 8¢890m, but on cold clay and flat lands the corn 
a 2 close os sis press — swamp, where does all the water go? (Cheers.) No are weak. The yield of — 3 from 2} 
e sligh n a river suc : 2 v 0 . is ex- 
imagined the Rusisi a followed native ever told Livingstone that the Lualabu went t 7 — Ne © on 1 * 8 * — 
wore disappearing mysteriously and aus- west. Ou the contrary, they all said that it ran es ool — te —— = 

y seme gaps in the dense brake. Pulli north, and yet a German geogrepher comes forward KK — 
ly up, we found ourselves in what afterwards says he saw a little river. He may have done ee, * — aces 11 

to be the cuntral mouth of the river, so, but bie 5 does * — * ao of ee 1 3 f 
After further descriptive details, he narrated the being a big river. (Laughter.) I never yet heard Cnocouraging, yield, bot Phe | a 
return to Ujjiji. pa of an Englishman who had discovered anything ras —— 2 a Renard — . 
coasted down the western shore of the Tanganyika, but a herr of some sort came forward and said he dition pat ' P Or he ' : —— 

to Uvira at noon of the following day. We bad been there before. (Loud langhter.) Do you te pipe —— «rat a 
the sandy beach on which the canoes of | mean to tell me that Dr. Livingstone has spent six „r bs gor gm aA 

Speke rested. Above, a little south of | years for the sources of the Congo? Not rougnhou no f Essex harv 

rises the lofty peak of Sumburisi, fully 4,500 feet | a bit of it. he wants is to find out the | operations proceeded last week without interrup- 
level of the lake. Mruti, the chief of Uvira, | sources of the Nile. The sources of the Congo may tion. The fine weather enabled many farmers to 
in the re he oconpied when Burton where they like so far as he is concerned. 4 thrash a considerable quantity of wheat, and on all 
his dominions. A day’s maroh. or fifteen 22 not the slightest doubt that he will yet | sides we hear that the worst fears as to the produce 
this, Uvira narrows down to the alluvial | come home with the true story of the sources | have been realised; the grain is hy, sprouted, 
y ths numerous streams which dash down | of the Nile. (Loud cheers.) These tlemen end of bad colour, an i consequently of little weight. 
— ee ek 1 oo pete have not asked a single question which I have | The yield acre varies from four sacks tal 
sit th 2 „ait let not asked of Dr. Livingstone. I asked him, if he | half to eight sacks, a result far below that of the 


Uvira is Usansi, peoplod by a race extremely cannibalistic and discovered the source of the Nile at 2,000 feet | harvest of 1871. The barley crop is epoken of as 


in ite taste, as the Doctor and myself had v above the sea, how could he account for the dis- | being very inferior, the large quantity of clover in 
ray * or of latitude which have | this crop causing considerable anxiety to the 
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' reason to know. I think, if wo had had a fow si crepancies as to the d * . . a 
: old men among our party, we could have disposed of | been mentioned. Well,” he said, that is what | farmers, arising from the difficulty in securing the 
K them to advan or we might have exchanged them baulks me.” (Laughter.) But still he adhered to crop and the danger of heating in the sack. 
for which would have been most welvome to | his opinion, and you must recollect tat he las There has been a considerable influx of Irish 
us. Usansi we struck off across the lake, and, arrived at it with hesitation and humility, after six | labourers into Notts and Lincolnshire, causing a 
8 * ＋ — 1 — years’ travel and hard work; and also that his great relief to the fears of the farmers and agricul- 
the Arab —— Uji — — . a tae by thermometers, barometers, and other instruments, | turists of those districts, who had been ex ingly 
the beach near that bunder. We have thus coasted | Which were new when he started, may now be in | anxious and even of sufficient 


round the northern half of the ika, and I t | error. — 5 cies that may now seem to exist labourers for the harvest. Operations have been 

ioform you of other tribes who d 2 its 21 may bereafter be cleared up. ng bow practice in those countries; but the weather has 

3 1 of my paper was ＋ nag? bb son must fight; which will win, do you think? I think rather age roman and regular work has at 
an 


we that vexed question, Was the fact—I think i I think if a man goes there | times had to ed owing to the showers. 
effluent or an inflxent!” There is, then, nothing more | and says, I have seen the source of the river,” the | Cutting is now universal; reaping-machines are 
to be said on that point. man sitting in his easy chair or lying in bed cannot | almost everywhere employed ; and in a few days 


This disco of the mouth of the Rusizi was the | dispute the fact on any ground of theory. (Hear, | the wheats will be all cut down. There is an ex- 
special topic of the paper. It was listened to with | hear.) The best way is to go there, and disprove | pressed fear lest the produce should be found to be 
profound attention, and brought to a close thus :— | Dr, Livingstone. Dr. Schweinfurth may be right, Solow the average, whole fields which once gave 
Gentlemen, I must ask yuu permission to deliver a | and Dr. Livingstone may be right. We cannot 10 ge of an abundant yield being now considered 

message from your great associate Livingstone, who | solve the — You must go there, and disprove be scarcely worth the labour and expense of 
long before this has left Unyanyembe, and is proceed- | what Dr. Livingstone has said for yourself, or else | cutting. Potatoes daily show increasing signs of 
to the scene of his late disooveries. He me to listen to and believe those who have been there. | disease, while the fruit crops are not by any means 

you that ‘he wants no companion nom, chat be r | (Cheers) abana 

por ; Finally a vote of thanks to Mr. Stanley was pat Great bustle and activity are everywhere per- 
self of the sources of the Nile, be will come home, and om the chair, * ied by accl tion P ceptible in the Oxford district. —— entations 


give you such reports as will satisfy you. With plenty * 
stores ty good „ well ed and An unpleasant incident occurred at a banquct, | having been made to the Home Se y by some 
. ——.— he Gb now es reels to Ui a, healthy and | held in the Chinese Room of the Pavilion on Satur- | farmers of the difficulty they experienced in obtain- 


strong, and as enthusiastic as over. Having delivered | day night, under the presidency of the mayor, of men to gather in the Crops, a party of forty 
: my » Lconclude with thanking you tor the at- | which the Daily 2 gives the fol- soldiers have been located at Lew, near Bampton, 
: vention with which you have listened to me. (Pro- lowing account :—‘‘ Mr. Stanley was called upon to Oxfordshire. Their conduct is remarkably good, 
longed cheering. ) return for the visitors ; and was proceeding | and they are paid 3s. per diem. 
The reading of the paper was followed by that of | to do so in humorous terms, and to relate in a| The weather was favourable for harvest work in 
another paper, received only that morning from | genial spirit some of his experiences during his | Norfolk on 1 and Saturday, and a large extent 
Captain Grant (Speke and Grant). In an animated | search for Livingstone, until three or four incre- | of wheat and ey was secured in condition, 
discussion which followed, the correctness of some | dulous laughs were heard, when the traveller | the wheat being 1 * quite ripe. The crop 
of Dr, Livingstone’s views was freely questioned. | paused, ont, after a few words of indignant pro- | dogs not come up to the expectations formed of it 
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before the commencement of the harvest; upon the | had revailed princi in High-street, Week- | Four hundred soldiers left Dublin on Sunday for 
— Norfolk it is more or less inferior, dunk — 22 on Gabriel hill, gra- last W K 
} the better soils there will be an | dually wore itself out, and by one o clock on Sunday A from Belfast, dated Monday night, says : 
average yield. i prevailed. On Sunday | —‘‘ To-day Belfast is in a more disturbed state than 


In Cornwall harvest operations are now in full 

swing, and the weather during the whole of the 

week was ev hing that could be desired. 

in general is considerably below—indeed, 

in many cases not much over half—an average 
Barley on is in fine condition, and 

yield abundantly, but on heavy soils the * is 

a few 


thin. Oats are above the av and in not 
= ‘yield is expected to heavier than for 
The disease has spread most 


— 


an average erop is a liberal 
estimate, Green — 


crops are everyw looking 


operations 
Dorchester and other parts of Dorset, and prospects 
are considered good, notwithstanding the damage 
done by the heavy storms. Barley especially is 
looking well. The potato crop is reported to be 
full of disease, and fruit is exceedingly scarce. 


the harvest,” and wheat-cutting is very general. 


ing 
the 


* 


i food deal of the plant 
is almost destroyed, and will produce very little. 
Potatoes are very generally diseased, and will be a 
short crop in consequence, 


THE NEW LICENSING ACT. 


— 


The stringent provisions of the Licensing Act for 
the punishment of drunkenness are now : nerally 
enforced in London. At lebone, on Monday, 
an offender who had been guilty of disorderly con- 
duct while in a state of intoxication, was sentenced 
22 days hard labour without the option of a 


A number of the beershop-keepers at Woolwich, 
having opinion ss to their position 
Act, have begun to keep 

until twelve o’clock at 


(Mr. Boustead) having examined the 

the new Act, and ascertained to w extent the 
old Acts are that the-beershop- 
keepers were now, in the matter 

precisely in the same as licensed rye 
and that, Woolwich within the district 
the 172 Board, twelve o’clock was the 
hour for closing both and public-houses. 


beershops 

Outside the metropolis, also, public-houses and 
beershops would be on the same footing, whether 
the licensing justices fixed the closing hour at ten, 
eleven, or twelve at night. 

She proven ions as to closing were enforced in the 
boro of Reigate (which includes the town of 
) on Saturday night, much to the annoyance 


and loudly-e indignation of most of the 
frequenters of the public-houses, although the result 
was to make the town much more tranquil, and at 


an earlier hour than has been the case on a Satur- 
day night for years . On Monday, at the 
borough bench, the mayor (Mr. W. B. 


took advan of the presence of a large number 
of ablicans “fo 4 xx that the 


streets. -air 8 were 
speeches were made. e ro 
windows of a confectioner in Hig -street, and, * 


publicans scrupulously obeyed the orders they had 
received by closing their houses at that hour, in- 
stead of at twelve o’clock as heretofore. By far the 


of were not aware that the 
— 42 into force, and the houses 


loud expressions of 

inthestreets. Numbers of men went about from place 
to place shouting and d ing to be served with 
beer 9 me ae the pub ons re‘used their 
req | wi assistance e police, who 
— wise discretion by not interfering too 
readily with the discontented men, the houses were 
preserved from attack. The disturbance, which 


‘mo uietness i 

ight, 2 when the houses were closed at ten 
0 Cock, the di ces were renewed, and at one 
time they threatened to develope into a serious riot. 
In various parts of the town mobs of people, headed 
by a number of soldiers, were going about the 
streets shouting, and denouncing the Act in no 
measured terms. Finding that the force at his 
command was not to cope with the noi 
mobs, Superintendent Gifford communicated wi 
Col. Miller, who is in at the barracks during 
the absence of Lieut.-Col. Tower at the autumn 
manceuvres, and that gentleman sent down a picket 
of twenty or thirty strong, between eleven and 

er the command of 1 vd 

Major Woolley, who succeeded in making 
captures of tees from the barracks. While 
conveying these men to the depot, the picket were 
surrounded by a mob of about 200 persons, princi- 
pally roughs of the town, who h and yelled at 
them, but did not make any attempt to release the 
by the police "The Bradford magistrates a hore 
y the police. 0 i ve re- 
solved bo make no alteration in the time fixed by 
the new Act of Parliament for opening and closing 
public-houses. Publicans in that borough are con- 
sequently required to close their houses between 
eleven p.m. and six a.m. on five days of the week, 
and on Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, 
He | must be closed till 12.30 a.m., and between 
2.30 and 6 p. m., and then from 10 p.m. A Jicen- 
sing committee has been appointed to receive appli- 
cations for new licences. The majority of the 
public-houses at Portsmouth are now closed at 
eleven on week-days, and at ten on Sunday ; and 
the police — og ig 7 1 never — 
been so quiet during the night. At Birmingham 
many 2 have 14 — 


SERIOUS RIOTS AT BELFAST. 


ed. The combatants dispersed, when a c 
was raised that Barrack-street was being wreck 
and that an Orangeman had shot a Roman Catholic 
named Mullan. Two hostile mobs marched into 


e neck, and the other in the arm. 
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cross the Falls- road, but were interrupted by 
constabulary, and had to be content with breaking 
the windows of Roman Catholics in their own dis- 
trict. A report 8 circulated that Trinity 
Church was to be ed by a considerable Roman 
Catholic mob, the sexton was posted in it, with in- 
structions to ring the bell in case of an attack. At 
ten o’clock the to of the bell b t some 
thousands of persons Shankhill- and its 
vicinity ; the ite mob were driven back, and 
oe gg house — — “ne — 
en. 0 ing to a person 
Gavin, was entered, the furniture smashed, and a 
eg whe Same pag beg eka gene The police had 
to be stationed in the house rotect it. Several 
shots were fired from the crowd, and one man was 
wounded in the head. 

The riots were reriewed on Saturday night. The 
two ies in the brickfield which separates the 
8 ill and Fall roads are to the number of 
several thousand. Stones fell (the telegram says) 
like hail. A body of constab was unable to 
separate the rioters. The mili were sent for, 
and sixty men of the 4th Royal ns, under 
Captain Douglas, and a detachment of the 78th 
* — under Colonel M’Kenzie and Major 
Fielding, 12 the Dragoons rode in 
between the contending factions and scattered them. 
The infantry were then drawn up between the rival 
‘one ong Showers of stones were thrown over the 

eads of the soldiers, and pistol-shots exchanged. 
In half an hour the combatants were driven back 
into their respective districts, and were kept apart 
by lines of military and police. Several persons 
received injuries during the riot, and had to be sent 
to the hospital. The captain of the ns was 
deliberately fired at by a in the mob; the 
ball struck a wall near him. The military and 

lice remained on duty up to an advanced hour in 
he morning and prevented further riots. In the 
Pound and Sandy-row districts crowds assembled 
from an early hour in the evening, bent on mischief 


but were held in check by the police. For several 


hours on Sunday the two parties exchanged pistol- 
shots, but in the afternoon the town was quiet. 


it has hitherto been. The riots are being carried 
on to a fearful extent. The town is in a perfect 
state of civil war. Business is entirely su 

and the streets are nearly filled with infuri 
mobsand troops. In consequence of the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs this morning, Sir John Sa 

the mayor, issued a proclamation requiring the fol- 
lowing regulations to be observed : That 
inhabitants in and about disturbed districts are to 
keep within their houses; those in streets and 
mobs —— thoroughfares will be treated as 
rioters. All public-houses are to be kept closed till 
twelve o’clock on Friday. The military have autho- 
rity to disperse by force all mobs and assemblies in 
the streets, and to enter all houses from which fire- 
arms are discharged, and also that they had posi- 
tive orders to fire on riotous mobs. A meeting of 
magistrates was held to-day, at which the town was 
divided into military districts, and four magistrates 
and a stipendiary appointed to each district. 
These gentlemen will remain permanent there, 
so that no delay may be experienced in 2 
A general search for fire-arms is at once to 
instituted, and people found in houses from which 
shots proceeded are to be taken prisoners. In the 


the streets, and beds ripped open and the feathers 
strewn about. The scenes enacted have been most 
diabolical. The Roman Catholic mob have at- 
tacked ye in the streets, and if they did not 
bless and cross themselves they were unmercifully 
beaten. At all the dangerous junctions of the 
streets strong bodies of troops are posted, with 
bayonets fixed; but they are unable to keep the 
mobs from coming into contact. An immense 
number of le must have been wounded, At 
the General I ospital a great many have been 
treated, but large numbers are dressed at private 
establishments. Firing continues to be healt = im 
the disturbed districts. The mayor and er 
istrates of the town will swear in special con- 
les to-day 8 This course was ad 
in the 1864 riots with satisfactory results. 
iers are on their way down by special train 


from Dublin.“ 
A tel dated Wednesday, one o'clock, says: 
—‘* The town is in a rather more quiet condition at 
Prisoners are being conveyed from the 
lice-office to gaol under strong escort. Numerous 
Antrim Rifles are guarding the 
buildinns, to prevent any attack on the 
ce with a view to releasing prisoners. 
th the killing of the policeman last night. Some 
with the ing of the policeman 0 
others of the — — have — . serious 
wounds. To-night small bodies of cavalry are 


rao hy streets. Large detachments of mili- 
— in disturbed distriots. 


Dr. Livinestonge as A Masrer.—The following 
tribute is paid by Mr. Stanley to Dr. Livingstone 's 
character as a chief among his African attendants :— 
I have been frequently ashamed of my impatience 
while listening to his mild rebuke to a dishonest or 
lazy servant ; whereas, had the servant been one of 
mine his dishonesty or laziness had surely been 
visited with prompt punishment. I have often 
heard our servants discuss our ive merits. 
‘ Your master,’ say my servants to those of Living- 
stone, ‘is a good man—a very good man ; he does 
not beat you, for he has a kind heart; but ours— 
oh! he is sharp—hot as fire--mkali sana, kana 


moto.’ From being hated and thwarted in every 
ible way b e Arabs and half-castes upon 
frat arrival at Ujiji, through his uniform kindness 


and mild pleasant temper he has now won all hearts. 
1 1 that universal respect was paid to him 
7 * 

TERCENTENARY OF THE MASSACRE or Sr. Bar- 
THOLOMEW.—In connection with this event the 
committee of the Nottingham Nonconformist 
Association have adopted the following resolu- 
tions :—‘‘ That whereas Saturday next, the 24th of 
August, will be the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the massacre of the Protestants in France, it is 
resolved, that in the judgment of this committee, 
Sunday, the 25th, wi rd an appropriate oppor- 
tunity on which Protestants may enter their 
emphatic protest against the spirit and aims of a 
Church which, even in the review of all the crimes 
of the past, declares that she never pony ook That 
whereas sundry arrogant demands have made 
by the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland, that 
they shall have the entire control of the education 
of a large majority of the children of that country ; 
and whereas the recent Bennett judgment ts 
a clergyman who holds and teaches extreme Roman 
Catholic doctrines to minister at the altars of the 
Protestant Established Church of England: this 
committee is of opinion that a full consideration of 
this great question by our Protestant congrega- 
tions, and by the country at large, at the present 
time would be singularly opportune. Resolved, 
that this committee respectfully invite the co- 
operation of those who value the purity and the 
perpetuity of Protestant truth in this land, to aid 
in ing the celebration of next Sunday a wide- 
spread and memorable event.” 
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| PERHAPS the most conspicuous event of the 
week has been the annual session of our scien- 
—1 N adten d be eek, and has 

‘Brighton during t week, and 
den werthily 24 bs ihe 


that famous watering-place. The crowd 
visitors was grea 
most distin ed savane of the day. @ ex- 
Em apoleon was 
—.— and Mr. S 


eror 
person 


search 


the year is Dr. Oarpenter, once almost 

scribed for his religio — 

the scientific 

— which once shut their doors 
on 


new line. 
Man as the interpreter of Nature, and not with 
Nature in relation to Man—the orderly sequence 
of phenomena, the great stronghold of purely 
acientific philosophers, bein 


g 


1 
. 


—.— — — th — especiall 
and many e 

those of Dr. Gladstone, Mr. —— and Mr 
Fawcett, M. P., were of 
ope next week to deal wi 
Assobiation at 
Amid the quietude of 
the outbreak of civil war in Belfast comes upon 
us with a 


h 


intents 


their 


between them and the Orangemen, in which the 
latter were the a . 
been allowed to peaceably indulge jn their de- 
monstrations on the 12th. The features of this 
_ melancholy outbreak are thus vividly described 
by the Zimes :—‘‘ A week 
any other busy manu 
tain 


bir o 
* er „ y in r 

noe ose men of science who maintain 
this doetria 


when-the X. — Catholics of that town 


SUMMARY. 


The British Association has 


entertained by the inhabitants 7 
t, and included many of the 
resent at several of the 
y was there to relate 
the wonderful story of his successful 
The President for 


for Dr. Livingstone. 


us views; now honoured 
world and by those 


conformists, however eminent. 
address tovk a somewhat 
Dr. Carpenter discoursed upon 


as 
resident s 


ke 
the 


to correction. 


o to be infallible, when after all it 
ing more than a present conception 
er 


t interest. We 
the meetings of the 
ter length. 

o recess, the news of 


inful shock. Civil war it is to all 
Since Thursday last, 


an 
ions, there have been faction fights 
; though had 


Belfast was like 
vity in Great 


.Thonsands of bands werp profitably | 


employed in mills and warehouses, ship 
carpenters were earning good wages, the shops 
were thriving, and there were no signs of any- 
thing but the peace and ty of a very 

season. Since Thursday the city 
has Penn divided between two frantic mobs, 
eager to fall upon each other with ten 
times the fury of enemies in ordinary 


warfare, and only asunder by a con- 
* orks siderable force of s, foot-soldiers, 
ed and police. The mayor ms to all peace- 


able inhabitants that they must keep within 
their houses. The mill hands and warehouse- 
men are unable to go to their employment; the 
ship carpenters are forbidden to go in a body, 
a not go singly; no man’s life is safe in 
the streets, and the spirit of whelesale plunder 
is let loose. The two parties attack each other 
in deadly earnest, and consider they have all 
the sanctions of gg for fer wing ae 
Separated in one placo, they in another 
and renew the battle, and there are daily ro- 
turns of the killed and wounded a, prs 
swords, and bludgeons. Our correspondent gives 
a list of some thirty casualties admitted into the 
General Hospital alone during two days, and 
other cases have, of course, been treated at home. 
It reads like a return of the wounded in an action.“ 
A little army of soldiers and police is encamped 
in the town, and now the mayor is swearing in 
special constables; for the riots were even yes- 
terday by no means at an end. All this is 
occurring in Belfast, the most thriving and 
enterprising of Lrish towns, the capital of the 
Protestant province of Ulster, and the place 
which is two years hence to receive the Briti 
Association. Of course this malignant spirit is 
a legacy of the past—the fruit of long-continued 
Orange ascendancy, now threatened by the 
rapid immigration of the Catholic element. It is 
obvious that Home Rule would but intensify 
these party outbreaks, and that the Imperial 
Government, who lately in good faith repealed 
the Party Processions Act, can do little to 
remedy so deplorable a state of things, beyond 
0 rtial 3 i * . law. 1 — 
is the responsibility of the clergy, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, who keep alive a 
senseless animosity which engenders such 


excesses | 

A fall of two shillings a quarter in the price 
af wheat is welcome news. Mark-lane is a 
faithful barometer of harvest prospects, and the 
downward tendency of prices is at the present 
time a sure index of the good results of a week 
of glorious weather. If the as to the 
state of the crops are chequered, and on the 
whole unfavourable, there is reason to hope 
that the harvest will be gathered in good 
condition. 

Oomparatively mild as are the provisions of 
the new Licensing Act, they are producing 
a beneficial effect, and the istrates are 
generally enforcing them with firmness. In 
London and elsewhere drunkards find them- 
selyes subject to condign punishment. At 
Exeter and Maidstone the earlier hours of 
closing haye provoked mob disturbance, but in 
— Hn places there is in consequence a 
marked improvement in the sobriety of the 


ulation. 
PThe ne Napoleon has had a trying 


time of it at ton as well as at Bogu r. 
At the Stanley meeting and the Aquarium he was 
unmolested, but His Majesty on going for an air- 


ing has to leave his residence by the back door, 
— oTelegreph i aro by 7 — 
0 relative to the coming Imperial 
obnclave at Berlin, as though he were the oracle 
of Dordona. His views, as reported, are that 
is in no danger from the Imperial meet- 

ing; that any compact which the three Em- 
perors may make will last so long as -circum- 
stances are favourable, and it is absolutely to 
the interest, of the three contracting partics 
that the ment shall remain in force; but 
that.when the time for aggression or defence 
shall have arrived, their conduct will bo influ- 


ended, not by verbal or written ents 
entered into at Berlin, but the 
circumstances and necessities of the hour. 


Meanwhile Russia, which will never give 
up its designs in the East, will be anxious 
not to keep down” France, a possible future 
ally. His Majesty with good reason has no 
fai 1 professions of M. Thiers, who 
has in the cost of the army by a hundred 
millions of francs, and spent fifty or sixty mil- 
lions without any authority whatever.” 
All his acts show,” says the Emperor, that 
es 2 Na 
years.” Not a few , Sovereigns included, 
can take a juster a ae. of the situation as - 
tators than as actors, and Napoleon III. is 
amongst them. 

If the Liberté is to be believed the Pope will 
soon be rid of what we are mostof us aware he con- 
siders troublesome schismatics. Father Hya- 
cinthe, whose outspoken sermons excited so 


much attention, and the Abbé Michaud, late 
vicar ofthe Madeleine, in which Church the former 
delivered many of his controverted addresses, 
are, according to the forementioned authority, 


about emigrating to New Caledonia with a 
view to found a Church in accordance with the 
views they hold among the political convicts in 


that settlement. Pius IX., and ultra-Catholics 


generally, will be rejoiced if the news prove 
true, and be fully ey to the 
” from a sphere w they have had no 


in 
small share in weakening the influence of Rome. 
Amongst the convicts their powers for evil will 
of course be limited, and whilst distance re- 
commends them to the sight,” the spiritual 
despots of the Vatican will probably view their 
proselytising enterprise in the French settle- 
mont with calm equanimity. 

The recent municipal elections in Ftaty, which 
resulted in the signal discomfiture of the 
clerical party, seom to have produced a pro- 
found impression upon Cardinal Antonelli, who 
is very urgent that Pius IX. should at once 
come to terms with the Italian Governmen’, 
The stubborn Pope, however, will not hear of 
any such transaction, and the ple of Italy 
are as little anxious on the eu 1 but desire 
that their King shall deal more firmly with the 
Vatican. Sir George Bowyer, the faithful 
henchman of the Pope, contends in the Times 
that in Rome at least, no vi was gained by 
the Nationalists, but that, ifthe ment em- 
ployés and officers had been deducted, the clerical 
candidates would haye been returned. When, 
however, Sir George says ‘‘ that more than half 


tish | the total number of Catholic voters did not, for 


want of organisation and from fear of the con- 
sequences, to the poll,” he gives up his 
case. Is it possible,” pertinently asks ‘‘ An 
Italian in reply, that there could be divi- 
sion, confusion, or faint-heartedness when 
Infailibility has spoken?’ What becomes of 
the faith, zeal, and heroic devotion of 
Catholics if they hesitate to go to the polls at 
the Pope’s bidding, even when seoret is 
sure to screen them from the consequences ?”’ 
2 of an 2 are ante 22 

final issue than 1 0 
a Bowyer; and the Cardinal virtually mits 
the of the Papalini. 

The r 1 — of Arbitration e dne in 
session, but ite urs are ap — 
to aclose. A telegram from that city holds o 
the expectation of an important announcement 
in a day or two, it is semi-officially 
stated at Washington—where the reticence 
observed by our Government is not followed— 
that the result will be favourable to the United 


tion. 


THE FIRST ELECTION UNDER THE 
BALLOT. 


THe Pontefract election, which took place 
last Thursday, was watched with the keenest in- 
terest as the first trial of the Ballot Act. Election 
agents from all parts of the country were pre- 
sent to see how the new machinery worked. 
There can be little doubt that the final result 
would have been much the same under the old 
or the new system. Mr. Childers, the new 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has been 
re-elected by a majority of 80 (658 to 578) over 
his Conservative opponent, Lord Pollington. 
We are glad that energetic reformer and 
administrator has returned to office, and hope 
that his presence once again in the Cabinet will 
help to infuse new life into his colleagues. To 
have preferred to the veteran Liberal, who had 
so faithfully served the constituency, a nonde- 
script, untried, and vacillating politician like 
Lord Pollington, would have been a disgrace to 
the borough. Probably Mr. Ohilders, as 
better speaker, the stronger man, and having 
the best cause, suffered some — — 
the adoption of the new electorul inery. 
But however that may be, both candidates had 
— — 1 of — — 2 the oonsti- 

uency, an ectors enjo e facilit 
for —— their — * * ‘ 

If not a wa! perfect, the first experi- 
ment of the ballot contains the promise of 
complete success. No one would contend that 
secret voting is per se better than open voting. 
But the former, as Pontefract at tends to 
secure quiet elections, and the free exercise of the 
privilege of voting, and to reduce within a small 


compass the facilities for corruption and undue 
influences—objects which open voting, coupled 
with Draconic enactments have, to alargeextent, 
failed to secure. First there was the nomina- 
tion on Monday week. It was a tame and 
No mobs were col- 


in horge- 
and to’ 


busines -lik pr oceedin . 
lected to pnd. uproar * indulge 
play, to clamour dowy the candidates, 
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the streets with disorder and drunken excesses. 
The town wus quiet, and the beer-barrel did not 
flow quicker than usual. It was the samo on 
the day of polling. ‘‘ Throughout the borough 
a strange and unwonted quietude reigns. No 
bands of music paraded the town. No colours 
or banners were seen in procession. The church 
bells were silent. A few vehicles were enga 
in bringing up infirm or indolent voters, and a 
canvassors were seen in the sido streets in 
search of dilatory voters. But both at Ponte- 
fract and — 0 the topic was the dulness 
of the election. ‘It hardly seemed like an 
election,’ the tradespeople said; and the pub- 
licans were woefully disappointed at the small- 
ness of their takings. ‘Persons of great ex- 
perience declare that they never saw a contested 
election in which less intoxicating liquor was 
drunk.” Thus the candidates were saved a 
serious expense, and morality has incalculably 
gained. The polling-places were, moreover, 
official buildings or schoolrooms, tho use of 
which would necessarily greatly diminish the 
cost of the election. Whatover has that effect will 
give greater range for the choice of candidates. 
There is little doubt that tho Pontefract 
election was conducted on purity principles. 
Election agents seem to re this as oxcep- 
tional. They hint that bribery is easily prac- 
ticable, and that payment by results” is 
likely to be substituted for the old system. 
But these acute gentlemen appear to overlook 
the fact that from the opening of the poll till 
late in the evening, when the mayor’s announce- 


ment was made, the result was absolutely un- 


known. To a great oxtent, therefore, the 
motive for bribery is removed. Corrupt prac- 
tices have been chiéfly had recourse to towards 
the close of the poll. But the agents of either 
candidate at Pontefract could not possibly know 
at two o’clock what number of votes were ro- 
quired to secure a majority. It is this uncer- 
tainty which is tho safeguard against bribery. 
The most eager candidate would hardly lavish 
his money in the dark, either before or during 
the election. 

That the somewhat cumbrous machinery of 
the new Act should work laboriously at first 
starting was only natural. The trouble of the 
electors is increased, and to this difficulty is 
mainly to be attributed the large abstention of 
voters. It seems that 705 out of 1,941 persors 
on the register moro than one-third—held aloof. 
Much has been made of this phenomenon, and we 
are even told that the real mind of the borough 
did not find expression under the secret voting 
process! But it is estimated that the abstainers 
in consequence of the ballot, or from political 
in ce, were not really more than 200. 
And it may confidently be assumed that the 
number who hold aloof from exercising their 
privilege will be greatly reduced as the pro- 
visions of the Act become better understood, 
and when political excitement is rife. The 
cases of personation were few, so that the Duke 
of Richmond may remain easy on that score. 
The most serious obstacle to the easy working 
of the Act is the illiterate voter. There 
were about 200 of these troublesome people at 
Pontefract, and the formalities prescribed by 
the Act caused much delay, each case having to 
be dealt with separately. Possibly, with a view 
to make the Ballot Act more effective, Parlia- 
ment may deem it necessary, as the Bishop of 
Gloucester s ts, to disfranchise the ‘‘ illite- 
rates.” At all events they may be expected to 
diminish as education extends. 

The Ballot Act has thus substantially an- 
swered the objects for which it was — The 
Pontefract experiment shows that it secures 
ace, order, and purity in Parliamentary elec- 
ions. Difficulties will no doubt arise in its 
workip 2 of which can be overcome by 
future 


egislation—but we may safely assume 

that it will put an end to somo of the most 
serious evils and excesses of our electoral 
and that the Parliamentaryand Muni- 
ons Act will remain permanently on 
the statute book to mark the advent of a new 


and brighter era in our political experience. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


. Durine the last few weeks the Presidential 
contest in the United States has entered upon a 
new but not unexpected stage. The old anti- 
gavery party have drawn a sharper line of de- 
ion between General Grant and Mr. 
Horace Greeley than previously existed. Both 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison and Mr. Wendell 
Phillips have issued manifestoes in which they 
ronounce strongly and clearly in favour of 
reneral Grant, who, whatever may have been 
his original shortcomings as a politician, was 
one to the — of the 1 either as a 
commander or as chief magistrate of 

the United States. How far Messrs. Garrison 
aud Phillips may have been influenced by per- 
sonal feeling it would perhaps be difficult to 


| determine. 


It is, however, worthy of remark 
that, although Mr. Greeley was always a con- 
sistent advocate of emancipation, he was 
separated from the New England abolitionists 
by broad divergencies of opinion, and was often 
unsparing in his criticism of thos@ bold 
pioneers of freedom who cared more for the 
rights of humanity than for the American Con- 
stitution or Union. The leaders of the Repub- 
lican party and the anti-slavery men par 
excellence did not discover until long after 
the war had begun that all the while they had 
been moving in parallel lines, and that 
in the presence of a war with slave- 
holders there was no radical difference of 
opinion among them. Nevertheless Mr. Greeley 
has never been forgiven for his old antagonism 
to the uncompromising abolitionists of ton 
and Philadelphia; and it is now also remem- 
bered against him that when the Federal ban- 
ner was far from being in the ascendant, he 
coquetted with the Confedorate delegation at 
Niagara, and that when the war was over, he 
offered himself and was accepted as bail for 
Jefferson Davis. Mr. Greeley was, no doubt, 
influenced by upright and generous motivee, 
and impartial observers may therefore the more 
reulily excuse his eccentricities. It cannot 


with justice be alleged that he ever failed to 
claim for the bondsmen of the South the full 
measure of their civil and 
that at any time he lent a friendly ear to those 


outset were entertained by Mr. Adams, and 
oven by Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Greeley had 


h*s peculiarities of mind and temper to stand in 
the way of a frank recognition of the splendid 
services which it has boen his privilege to render 
to the cause of human freedom. 


Unhappily, however, the courageous editor 
of the New York Tribune has beer taken up by 
the Democratic party. Itis not his fault that 
the Baltimore Convention has ratified tho 
nomination of the Cincinnati Republicans. He 
did not ask the Democrats for their support, 
and there has been nothing in his course towards 
the South which can justify the conduct of the 
Southern leaders in zealously supporting his 
candidature. The Ku Klux Klan found no 
confederate or ally in him; while it is probable 
that but for his powerful aid the negro might 
have had to wait some time longer before he 


citizenship. But the Democrats have adopted 
Mr. Greeley not for the love they bear him, 
but because of their relentless hostility to 
General Grant. It is true that the “Now 
Departure Democrats honestly accept the 
abolition of slavery with all its consequences ; 
but although personally influential, they are few 
in numbers, and their voice alone would have 
been powerless to secure the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley at Baltimore. With the bulk of the party 
that nomination is simply a choice between 
two evils, The Southern 4 naturally 
experience a far stronger feeling of resentment 
against the military conqueror of the South than 
they do against a journalist who has simply 
written articles against their cause, and who now 
pleads for the burial of the tomahawk and a 

neralamnesty. Apart from thesympathy which 
the loyal Democrats of the North cannot fail to 
entertain for their Southern brethren, they 
have many unds of complaint against 
General Grant of both a personal and a poli- 
tical character. They remember, for instance, 
that he was once a Democrat like unto them- 
selyes, and they naturally lay stress: upon the 
many errors which have 8 disfigured 
his administration. But above and beyond all 
other considerations, they desire to recover a 
portion of their lost influence in the national 
councils. It is believed that if Mr. Greeley is 
elected, the spoils of victory must be divided 
between the disaffected Republicans and the 
Democratic party. As he would necessarily 
depend upon their joint assistance for the 
means of successfully upholding his policy in 
Congress, ho must — it is argued) provide for 
a representation of both ies in his Cabinet, 
It is the knowledge of this danger which ren- 
ders the old antizslavery leaders the more 
zealous: in their advocacy of General Grant's 
re-election. They fear that if a pro-slavory 
Democracy shares in Mr. Greeley’s triumph, 


much of the od which has n accom- 
plished in the South since the fall of Rich- 
These appre- 


hensions are, we 0 at the bottom of a 
good deal of the enmity with which Mr. 
Greeley’s candidature is regarded by many of 
his old associates. 

It is true that Mr. Sumner has ran 
himself on Mr. Greeley’s side, and it cannot be 
denied that the great husetts Senator is 
still a tower of strength. His influence is, 


mond may be jeopardised. 
belie ve, 


however, on the wane, The nation has rejected 


political rights, or 


ius. dious proposals of compromise which at the 


‘his owu points of view, which we are bound to 
respect, and it would manifestly be folly to allow 


was invested with the supreme functions of 


j 


his implacable counsels on the Alabama ques- 
tion; and, moreover, it is too well-known that 
his- hostility to the President is the result of 
long existing personal differences. Still it may 
be thought that the open avowal of his strong 
partisanship for Mr. Greeley will help to 
alienate the negroes from General Grant; and 
indeed, by his recent letter to the coloured 
electors, Mr. Sumner has avowedly endea- 
voured to secure the n vote for his 
friend and ally. At this distance it would 
be absurd to speculate upon Mr. Greeley’s 
chances of success; but we may state that, 
in the opinion of persons well qualified to judge, 
the blacks the Democrats with such a 
bitterness of hatred that nothing what- 
ever will induce them to vote for a candi- 
date who is supported by their ancient 
enemies. On the other hand, Mr. Greeley’s 
nomination has excited t enthusiasm amon 
the friends of Ouban independence. There is 
no part of General Grant’s policy which has 
inspired more distrust than his refusal either to 
recognise the belligerent rights of the Repub- 
licans of Cuba, or to bring the moral influence 
of the United States to bear upon Spain with a 
view to the speedy termination of a war which 

stained by so many crimes against 
human nature. Such 2 general viow of 
the facts, it will be seen t each of the two 
candidates great elements both of 
strength and of weakness, and that at t 
have no means of surely forecasting the issue of 
the impending election. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


August 20, 1872. 

It will soon be time, if indeed it is not time 
already, for the Liberal party to look out for a 
new programme. The programme of 1868 is being 
rapidly worked out, and by the end of next Session 
nothing more will remain to be done, unless some 
of the chimeras, or crotchets, or things for which 
the country is not ripe, be adopted from the out- 
side. There are a vast number of them 
to be taken up—not yet orthodox, but which will 
assuredly have to become so if Liberalism is to pre- 
serve any vitality. Without saying that it is the 
most important, I would venture to plead, never- 
theless, for what is known as persons! representa- 
tion. It must have occurred to almost everybody 
who has had much to do with the House of 
Commons, that the individuality of members is 
daily becoming less ; and precisely for this reason, 
that the constituencies are becoming more and more 
individual that is to say, they are split up into 
sections, each of which has such eager opinions 
that it will support no member who does not believe 
in them. In every borough, for example, there is 
a Permissive Bill party, a publicans’ party, a dis- 
establishment party, an Establishment party, and so 
on; and the temptation is very great to an un- 
scrupulous Liberal candidate to attempt to satisfy 
all parties, ard become a mere compromise. The 
Conservative candidate is not liable to a similar 
temptation—or, at any rate, not so liable—because 
Conservatism is always more uniform ; that is to 
say, less living, than Liberalism. A man of strongly 
pronounced opinions on any of the points which are 
in dispute amongst Liberal electors, stands a poor 
chance of being returned, and what the publicans 
have done during the debates on the Licensing Bill 
is and will be done by other bodies. The Permissive 
Bill man will care more for his bill than for 
Liberalism generally, and will decline to vote even 
for Mr. Gladstone himself unless he avow himself a 
disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The Liberal 
members in the House are now almost all alike. 
They are almost all rich, richer than ever—almost 
all pre-eminently dull, and what is called safe.” 
They will vote straight enough about a bill like 
the Ballot Bill, which everybody acknowledges, 
but when they think that by voting or speaking 
about one of the unadopted questions they will 
damage themselves, they stay away. For this the 
system of personal representation would be a com- 
plete cure. Men would be chosen for the reason 
for which they are neglected now ; that is tosay, for 
the decisiveness and earnestness of their beliefs, or 
in other words for their eminence. Mr. Mill for 
example would return to the House, and Mr. Miall 
might be elected a dozen times over without the 
least difficulty. On the other hand, numbers, one 
might almost say masses of the poor, pale, in- 
effectual wealthy ghosts for whom we now vote to 
keep out the Tory would disappear. Maybe many 
members of the Government would go. At least 
some might be named whom I believe no quota (f 
electors would privately prefer, provided they had 
anything before them but Hobson’s choice. Personal 


representation would immensely raise the character 
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of the House, and would make politics a genuine 
thing for us again. 

It is refreshing for people who are kept in London 
during the month of August to know that after all 
are worse places than London. The Rivers 
tion Committee has published its report, and 
| & lively 1 the state of things on the 
of some of the rivera w selfishness and 
2 e beep allowed to have their own way un- 
legislation or litigation. The river 

tributary of the Forth, and a stranger 

—— in Fleet -street this 
afternoon, and over the words 
Forth in his mouth, would be apt to 
inate Scotchman who lived near them. 
9 the Commissioners. ‘‘ We 

1 at Whitburn Bridge a very 
somewhat. turbid stream. About five 
lower down it is joined by the Briech 
2 = turbid brown stream, of 
| me, much polluted by iron- 
sinelling offensively of paraffin oil, 
which were floating upon its surface, 
hilt Bh ow May matter was adhering to the 
iit sgh banks. The grass on the adjacent 
was burnt up and destroyed wherever the 

3 its banks in time of flood. 
The water was neutral to test papers, and 100,000 
parte of it contained 2°3 parts of paraffin oil. A 
small of the Briech Water passing through 
the Addiewell paraffin oilworks leaves them fright- 
fully polluted- its water had an ‘acrid reaction, 
but conteined at the time of our visit only I part 
of paraffin oil in 100,000 parts. The thick and 
offensive deposit on the grass at both sides of the 
stream showed, however, that it must occasionally 
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Water, 


“in as indestructible as gold, it re- 
— — and undergoes no 
oxidation either by exposure to the air, or filtration 
through porous soil. The inhabitants of Linlithgow 

bitterly of the nuisance, and the surface 
of their river could actually be set on fire. So that 


fringe the meadows with the willow and the 
alder, are transformed into rivers of the pit—a literal 
that there is not the slightest reason for inflicting 


is nobody strong enough to force them to obey the 
law. What those persons have to expect who try 
to stop river pollution may be gathered from the 
example of the proprietors of Dalkeith Palace, 
Melville Castle, and Hawthornden, who, in 1841, 
commenced law proceedings for the purification of 
the North Esk, and got a verdict in 1866. Most 
people, I should say, whose instincts are not alto- 
gether corrupted or ruined by money, would rather 
give up a good many luxuries than see the brooks 
of this country running paraffin fire; and, if the 
Liberal party want a creed, surely here is an article 
fer it. Let them legislate for sweeter air and abso- 
late purity of our streams. 

Londoners have not the smallest notion of the 
power of the Established Church in country places. 
Walking out the other day through a village some 
little distance from town, | found all the handposts 
newly painted, and covered with neat-looking 
crooked nails, to prevent desecration by ambitious 
boys or law-defying bill-posters. Tho meaning of 
the nails was rendered palpable io the latter class 
by the words stick no bills” in large letters on 
the posts. To the climbing boys, of course, the 
nails needed no interpretation. A puffing trades- 
man’s placard, which an enterprising bill-poster to 
the world or to the universe had somehow contrived 
to stick on the posts, had been officially defaced ; 
but the announcement of the meeting of the Church 
Defence Association was allowed to stand untouched, 
stuck right under the nails, where I suppose it was 
not expected that anybody would dare to paste 
anything. Of course, in itself, the incident was of 
no consequence ; but it just shows the position of 
the Church in the country. The Church, in fact, 
may do what it likes ; and, what is worse, when it 
likes to do nothing, nothing can be done by other 
persons. I know something of this village to which 
I have referred. The parron is very rich and his 
living is very rich. He dislikes his profession, and 
was put into it to keep the living in the 
family. He wantel to g» into the army, 
and, being oblige! to take to preaching, he 


consoles himself by ten minutes’ sermons and 
good living. He is a blight upon the whole com- 
munity, It is expected that the parson should 
head every movement for reform in a village, and, 
as he ds aloof, no reform is ever forthcoming. 
Public-houses increase, nuisances prevail; there 
are no reading-rooms, no recreation- ground, no 
drainage ; the whole population, in fact, is bar- 
barian. If he were out of the way, or rather, if 
the Establishment were out of the way, and he were 
nothing more than an ordinary minister of religion, 
the villagers and farmers would not wait for him as 
they do, but would of themselves amend what they 
are every day crying out to have ainended. It is 
a argument in favour of disestablishment 
that it will abate the social tyranny of the vicar—a 
tyranny which may sometimes be paternally 
exercised for good, but in multitudes of cases, at 
least in my experience, is simply conservative. 

Mr. Childers’s appointment to the Duchy of 
Lancaster is to be considered as merely temporary ; 
a pieee of news which the most uninstructed of 
politicians would doubtless have evolved for him- 
self out of his own head. But I may say a little 
more—that he will probably find his way back to 
the Admiralty, where Mr. Goschen has not given 
much satisfaction. He is altogether out of his 
element ; and the semi-organised condition of the 
Admiralty, in which Mr. Childers necessarily left 
it, continues with scarcely the slightest change. 
The consequence, of course, is muddle. Mr. 
Goschen may probably say that he was new to the 
office and required time; but he has been at the 
Admiralty now since March, 1871, and surely 
might have moved a step before August, i, 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 


(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 

The sovereigns of the United States will shortly 
have to elect an Emperor. It is true they call him 
a President. but what's in a name? As a 
matter of fact no emperor of modern times has 
more power than an American President. And 
still more singular is it that the plebiscitum of a 
Napoleon had no. more farcical features than has 
the election of a ruler of the sovereign States. 
Napoleon, when he wanted to be re-elected, 
managed the matter very simply. He said to his 
prefects, ‘‘ Re-elect me.” This was enough. So 
also our Emperor tells all who are in authority 
under him to use all that money, official influence, 
and governmental ways of working the oracle 
can do to extend his term of office. It is a question 
whether Napoleon’s prefects could do as much for 
their master as Grant's postmasters are able to do 
for their chief. 

The Presidential contest commenced with the 
nomination of a candidate by the Labour Reformers, 
who are a sort of American Odgers and Potters. 
Judge Davis, of the United States Supreme Court, 
was the choice of the Labour Reformers. Then the 
anti-dramshop party got up a nice little convention 
and went through the business of proposing, dis- 
cussing, and accepting a candidate. The Anti- 
Masons also met in solemn session, and decided 
that Freemasonry was the world, the flesh, and the 
devil combined. They, of course, chose a candidate ; 
and singularly enough, to add to the humour of thé 
affair, they adopted Charles Francis Adams, who 
happens to be a Royal Arch Freemason ! 

The real work of the campaign began at Cincin- 
nati, where the discontented of all parties met in a 
Cave Adullam, and resolved to arm themselves at 
all points and sally forth to fight for the war cry, 
„Anything to beat Grant,” At Cincinnati Horace 
Greeley was, after fierce discussion, chosen as the 
chief of the Liberal Republicans. At first the news 
that Greeley was actually a candidate excited con- 
sternation and amusement. The Democrats had 
been used to hate Horace with the most intense 
cordiality, while he had denounced them with a 
bitterness never exceeded even in American politics. 
All Democrats,” once said the Tribune, are not 
horse-thieves, but all horse-thieves are Democrats. 
Mr. Greeley had even declared his anxiety that 
whenever he departed this life his tombstone 
should record his inveterate hostility to the De- 
mocracy. Could all this be forgotten and the 
Democratic party be induced to accept the Liberal 
Republican nominee? This was the question. 

At first the New York World and many other 
Democratic papers fought shy of Horace. They 
did not like him. Theirs was not the nameless 
antipathy embodied in the lines :— 


I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The-reason why I cannot tell; 

But this I know, and that full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 


| 


They had one thousand and one unquestionable 
reasons for disliking Mr. Greeley. Only a few 
months back he had done everything that scathing 
invective, trenchant wit, and bitter hatred could do 
to scarify them. It was indeed hard “work to for- 
give such a man, and forget all he had said and 
written against his opponents. These are, how- 
ever, times of political somersaults, and no gyra- 
tions are too extraordinary for American statesmen. 
To see Horace Greeley, Carl Schurz, and Charles 
Sumner go back on all their old friends and 
principles is a strange spectacle; but to see Old 
Line Democrats,” and Secessionists, and Tammany 
hacks hoisting the Greeley flag and proclaiming 
Horace as the saviour of society, is equally astound- 
ing. Scotland may, as of yore, ‘‘stand where it 
did,” but the United States do not. There every- 
thing is chaotic. Everything is topsy-turvy, and 
each morning brings new upheavals and new de- 
velopments. 

As I have remarked, the nomination of Horace 
Greeley excited amusement. Never has there been 
a contest in which there were so many comic 
elements, Mr. Greeley has cut so many public 
capers that his career furnishes an exhaustless 
source for wit and humour. Even now the great 
dread of his supporters is that some faux pas of his 
may ruin his chances before they can be tested at 
the Presidential vote. Carl Schurz has, it is said, 
been the mouthpiece of thousands in conveying to 
the candidate good advice embodied in the old 
proverb, Speech is silvern, but silence is golden. 
As I heard a New York politician say, If he will 
only shut up he may be elected. 


To show how things are “ mixed,” I may men- 
tion that William Lloyd Garrison and Fred Douglass 
adhere to Grant as the negro’s friend, while Charles 
Sumner and Sella Martin declare that Greeley is 
the only true, original, pure, and unadulterated 
champion of the coloured race. In the South, Jeff 
Davis and all his former legionaries are to a man 
out for Horace.” With regard, however, to the 
negroes, my personal observation induces me to. 
think that neither Sumner nor Sella Martin can 
hinder their going solidly for the Grant ticket. 
The blacks are absolutely ignorant of Greeley, and 
in fact while they were slaves they had no means 
whatever of knowing even thé names of the 
Northern abolitionists. A story is told of a 
coloured member of Congress who, when asked if 
he knew Lloyd Garrison, replied, that he had 
„never heard of him,” and then asked whether 
Mr. Garrison had been a slave or a free negro” ? 
Of course you have heard of the traditional Penn- 
sylvanian Dutchmen, who at every Presidential 
election believe that they are still supporting 
General Jackson ; and we are all familiar with the 
joke which represents certain Frenchmen as firmly 


convinced that the Third Napoleon was only the 


First Emperor returned at the head of the Old 
Guard. These old jokes will have a literal parallel 
in the South. The negroes recognise Grant alone 
as their liberator. No other name cau arouse their 
enthusiasm—they know no other leader, and a 
hundred years hence, unless they are more rapidly 
educated than seems likely, they will still swear by 
and vote for Grant. 

On the other hand, the white people of the South 
are as united for Greeley as the negroes are for 
Grant. Moreover they have buried the hatchet, 
and have given up all the shibboleths they once 
defended in legislative halls and fought for on 
bloody fields of battle. Henceforth there can be 
no doubt that all the lingering animosities of former 
days have received a final blow. The negro has 
votes, and ex-slaveholders are now competing with 
old abolitionists for negro suffrages. Whatever 
else this campaign may do, it bids fair to promote a 
better understanding between the coloured and the 
uncoloured. Another ing sign is the de- 
creasing power of the Irish vote. The palmy 
days of Irish supremacy are gone for ever. The 
Germans and the negroes have no love for. the 
rascally adventurers who used to save Ireland by 
getting themselves into snug Government berths. 
American-Irishism may have a fitful existence for 
years to come, but practically it is played out. 

The contest waxes fast and furious. In my next 
letter I sball tell you the impressions made on my 
own mind during an extended tour throngh a 
number of States. 
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A preacher, one sli , frosty morn ing 
home with one of his elde erl nh may 1 old 
gentleman slipped and fell. When the minister saw 
that he was not hurt, he said,. My friend, sinners 
stand on slippery places. * ves, replied the old 
pen: “ie at th&preacher, see they do, but 
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The Queen spent two days at Holyrood Palace, 
driving about Edinburgh, and visiting with her 
children the various objects of interest. The royal 
one arrived safely at Balmoral Castle on Saturday. 

er Majesty has caused it to be announced that in 
the course of her drives through Edinburgh and 
the neighbourhood she has been extremely gratified 
by the warm and loyal reception which has been 
given to her by all classes. 

The Victoria and Albert, Captain the Prince of 
Leiningen, sailed from Cowes on Monday evening 
for Copenhagen, with the Princess of Wales. The 
Prince of Wales, who is attending the Autumn 
Manceuvres, will afterwards follow the princoss. 
Princess Christian and her infant daughter are, 
by the latest accounts, doing extremely well. 

On Saturday the —2 accompanied 
by the Prince Imperial, visited the aquarium at 
Brighton. The habits and peculiarities of the 
various fish were explained and illustrated by Mr. 
Henry Lee, F. L. S. His Majesty has, it is said, 
threatened to leave Brighton, but the mayor has 
written to the papers ing the townspeople to 
allow him to prolong his visit by granting him the 
privacy he desires. 

The Japanese Ambassadors reached Liverpool 
from America on Saturday, and proceeded to 
London. On Monday they dined with Lord and 
Lady Granville, and after dinner visited the Inter- 
national Exhibition, which had been brilliantly 
lighted up for the ovcasion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. Lowe 
have left London for Scotland. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P., has sailed from Liver- 
pool on a tour in Canada and the United States. 

Dean Stanley's indisposition is more serious than 
was supposed. A tel has been received in 
St. rew'’s from the Rev. Dr. Boyd, who is at 
present residing at Ballinloan, Dunkel, to the effect 
that the dean was severely ill, and had been for- 
bidden by his medical attendant to preach. 

The President of the Local Government Board is 


about to t eleven assistant inspectors to 
assist the ing poor-law inspectors in carrying 
out the work of the department. 

The City Press says that the solicitors to the 
Bank of I, Messrs. Freshfield and Co., in 
consideration of the increased price of provisions, 
Ko., have presented to their clerks a handsome 
bonus to their salaries. 

A street-preacher named Gibson was on Monday 
charged at the Lambeth Police-court with having 
created an obstruction in a public thoroughfare by 
assembling a crowd ‘+> listen to his utterances. He 
had been previously cautioned by the police, and 
was now ordered to enter into his recognisances in 
the sum of 10/. to keep the peace. 

A hairdresser, named Law Eccles, was fined 20s. 
and costs by the Huddersfield borough magistrates 
— —— ene i nine 
a had gone to his shop to have her hair 


Mr. Jury, proprietor of the Shelburne Hotel at 
Dublin, was accidentally killed on Friday by falling 
out of his bedroom wmdow at Berkeley-square, 
Bristol, where he was on a visit. 

Some of the cattle in the district of Kingston are, 
it is said, infected with foot-and-mouth disease, and 
have communicated it to the deer in the Home Park 
of Hampton Court. 

Lord Ebury, Sir F. Lycett, Mr. T. Brassey, M. P., 

Mr. T. Baring, M.P., Mr. J. Figgins, M.P., and 
others, have Pined the Lord Mayor's Committee 
for the purchase of the Alexandra Park, and the 
development of the property in the true interests 
of the le. 
At the 2 Assizes, on Friday, an accountant 
named Chambers recovered 1,500/. from the Mid- 
land Railway on account of injury received in a 
collision. 


turning 
became r the occupants 
of the carriage were all out, — — ily, 
as it happened, for the horses, p ing at a 
furious pace, fell with the vehicle over a cliff, a 
height of fifteen feet. Strange to say, with the ex- 
ion of a few scratches, the animals were un- 

injured. 

e South-Western Railway — * are im- 
porting Belgian coal and mixing it with Welsh coal 
in consequence of the high price of the latter. The 
company's annual consumption is 100,000 tons. A 
permanent rise of 5s. a ton in the price of coal will 
make a difference in the coal expenditure of the 
—— of 25,000/. a-year. 

Another 10 * — — has taken in 
Islington. enab a widow, cohabitin 
with one Alfred Chatterton, had a quarrel with — 
—— and during his absence cut the throat of 

er hter, a child three years of age. When 
she confessed her guilt, and coolly gave 

her reason for committing the outrage. The chil 's 
throat was so terribly cut that nothing but the 
bons prevented the head from being severed from 


the body. Prisoner was committed for trial at the 
Central Criminal Court. 

According to the Scotsman the new political part 
has collapsed. At the last meeting there was — 
discord and tumult. The chairman (Mr. Morley, 
M. P.) declared that he washed his hands of the 
whole thing, and the meeting dispersing without 
agreeing upon anything. | 

Jose idd, aged nineteen, who is known as a 
| prize swimmer, has been drowned while bathing in 
the Surrey Canal. 

The Prince of Wales's visit to Portland was un- 
fortunately attended by a fatal accident. A sailor 
on board the Bellerophon fell off one of the yard: 
as they were being manned, and was killed in- 
stantly. A similar accident occurred on Thursday 
on board the Achilles. 

The public subscription to the Warwick Castle 
Restoration Fund, now closed, is roughly estimated 
at between 20,000/. and 30,000/. 

A minute has been issued from the Board of 
Trade, embodying a number of regulations relating 
to the water supply of the metrupolis, under the 
Act passed in the session of 1871. These point to 
a more efficient system of communication pipes, 
and amongst other provisions it is laid down that 
no pipe in connection with the company’s water 
shall, in any way, communicate with any cistern 
intended for the reception of rain water. 

At the Hammersmith Police-court the baby- 
farming case, in which Annie Wheeler is the defen- 
dant, was again gone into. It was proved that the 
woman had received 5“. at the time of taking 
of the child, and that she was to have Il. a quarter 
afterwards, but that, after having care of the infant 
for a few weeks, she had expended the whole of 
the mone id her and was obliged to ask for 
means to defray the funeral expenses. A surgeon 
stated that had the child been fed with — 
prepared food, it would have lived. The prisoner 
was committed for trial, bail being accepted. 

The death is announced of Sir T. G. Fermor- 
Hesketh, M.P., which creates a vacancy for the 
borough of Preston. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A French paper recently announced that Belfort 
was being fortift ed by the Germans, with a view to 
its annexation. This report is now contradicted ca 
semi-official authority. It is explained that the 
only works going on are such as are required to 
for the winter occupation by the garrison. 

he Feast of the Assumption was observed as a 
holiday in the French capital, but it was a 
very quietone. For twenty years Aug. 15 had been 
kept as the Emperor Napoleon’s fete-day with much 
pom and display, but of this no one seemed to 
think. The churches were crowded, and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris officiated at Notre Dame. 

The Emperor of Russia had a narrow escape 
during his voyage to Livadia. A large stone 
had been placed u the rails near the station of 
Mordarowka on the Balta-Odessa line. Happily, 
the conductor of the imperial train saw the stone, 
and drew up in time to prevent an accident. 

ConvVIcTION OF JUDGE BarRnarD.—We learn by 
a telegram from New York that Judge Barnard has 
been removed from the bench by a unanimous vote 
of the court. He is disqualified for holding office 
in fature, and found guilty on all the charges con- 
nected with the Erie Railway suits instituted by th 

ish shareholders. 

mERSON’s House on Fire.—The New York 
Home Journal informs us that the house of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, situated in one of the pleasantest 

of Concord, was burnt on Wednesday morni 

ast (24th ult.) Mr. Emerson and wife were 
home, and assisted by friends and neighbours, saved 
nearly everything | value on the first and second 
stories, including the valuable library.” 

A Ka's Gamr.— The Mail says :— 
„The King of Burmah has taken the death of his 
Queen very much to heart ; she was his first love, 
and he married her when he was only a prince. He 
sees no one at present, and is said to gaze upon 
skulls, whilst pondering on the vanities of life. I 
hope he is not goi . The late queen’s food is 

laced for her daily, and she is not spoken of as 
ead, but sleeping.” 

GARIBALDI written a letter to the Movimento 
of Genoa, in which he traces out a radical 
— which he imposes on the Government of 

ictor Emmanuel on pain of being overthrown. 
He demands the suppression of all religious cor- 
porations without exception, and insists on obli- 
gatory gratuitous and lay instruction; lastly, he 
interdicts the existence at Rome of any ic 
teaching, because ‘‘the clerical sect perverts 
instead of educating.” 

A Unrversiry In Western Arrica.—Professor 
Blyden, an educated coloured man and accom- 
plished Arabic scholar, who is making an exploring 
expedition into the interior of Africa, writes from a 
town eighty miles from Freetown, Sierra Leone, that 
he has found a Mohammedan University with about 
a thousand ns connected with it. To his 
surprise, he found that there were e numbers of 
girls among them stud ying the bic. The 
teachers were glad to i e Arabic Bible, pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society, and were not 
unwilling to admit it as a text-book. 

Presipent GRANT AND Mr. Sumner.—In a 
recent letter Mr. Sumner recommended the negroes 
to vote for Mr. Horace Greeley, and at the same 
time denounced General Grant in severe terms, as 
more deserving of impeachment than re-election, 


and declared that he had never shown himself a 
friend of the coloured race. General Grant, in a 
conversation with some friends, has, it appears, 
replied to this attack. He admits that he not 
always been an Abolitionist, but says that he was 
in favour of the emancipation of the blacks as a 
war measure, and that he afterwards advocated 
negro suffrage. He thinks that his own acts may 
fairly be set against Mr. Sumner’s words, and ex- 
presses satisfaction with the political situation. 

Tax Emprror Witttam.—The German Corre- 


or and King has begun to make use of the 
baths of Gastein, and the present state of his health 
is in the highest degree satisfactory. When the 
weather is favourable His Majesty makes daily ex- 
cursions, sometimes on foot and sometimes in a 
carriage, into the beautiful neighbourhood of Gas- 
tein, and devotes a portion of his time, with his 
wonted punctuality, to the discharge of public busi- 
ness. er Majesty the Empress Augusta set out 
on the IIth instant, from Cublentz, to pay a visit 
to the Grand Ducal family of Baden, at present 
residing in Mainau, near Constance. On her way 
the illustrious lady visited the industrial exhibition 
of tho Palatinate in Kaiserslauten, and met with a 
most cordial reception from the ulation. On 
the 12th instant Her Majest 3 Constance. 

Tue Resvitpine or CHI CAGO.— Chicago was 
burnt about nine and a half months ago, and the 
remarkable en shown in * the city is 
attracting admiration. e reports of the 
— dunes that 98,500 . were left 
homeless, of whom 74,500 resided in 13, 300 build - 
ings on the north side, where N house was con- 
sumed on a surface covering 1,470 acres. The 
report now comes that 2 for 70,000 people 
have already been built in that division of the city. 
In the South Division, where the hotels, th 
warehouses, on and stores were located an 
mostly destroyed, 3,650 buildi were burnt on 
460 acres, and it is announced that the ground on 
the burnt district is now nearly covered, while the 
buildings completed and those under construction 
are said not cake to outnumber, but also to exceed 
in style, value, and solidity, those that were burnt. 
Twenty-six miles of streets are already reoccupied. 
—Philadelphia Letter. 
sapenionh che tele Hom th ieee, open 

ent ewe at e reports an 
extraordinary occurrence at Torre del Greco. The 
Bishop of Ischia, a native of the place, recently died 
there. As his body was being conveyed to the 
cemetery—just, — 2 it was — — enter the 
gates— urriedly came from the town to 
announce that the dead prelate was working 
miracles. The lame had been made to walk, the 
dumb to and soon. The funeral procession 
at once turned about, the coffin was carried back to 
tere emerge ney thw an le along the line of 
route — — orth their sick that they 
might be restored to health. When the corpse was 
at length d ited in the church, so convinced were 
the crowd the miraculous por of the de- 
ceased attached to every shred of his clothes, that 
they soon stripped the dead body of all its eccle- 
siastical vestments, and left it entirely naked. It 
was in vain that the church dignitaries endeavoured 
to restore order. The people would not listen. At 
last the church bells began to ring violently. The 
crowd rushed out to inquire the cause, the building 
was closed, and soon after troops came and pre- 
vented all further disturbance. 

Tue Carnolie PRIESTS AND THE AMERICAN 
Neerogs.--It is well known, for Frederick 
Douglass himself has sounded the alarm (says the 
Christian Union), that unusual efforts are being 

ut forth by the Roman Catholics to convert the 
uthern negroes to the faith. Most of these 
simple-hearted children of sorrow are now attached 
to Methodist and the tist churches, whose 
worship is characterised by a fervour and simplicity 
poe attractive to the negro mind. It is pro- 
le that serious difficulties will be experienced in 
— nce en break in u this fascination with 
new es and an ela ceremonial Says 
the Ohio Statesman: ‘‘ The missionaries doubtless 
count much on the fervid imagination of the negro 
race, their docility under — guidance, and on 
the fact that wherever they have been brought 
under the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as in Louisiana, Florida, the West Indies, and 
South America, they have been its devoted children. 
It should be remembered, however, that the negro 
is generally faithful to early impressions and tradi- 
tions ; and we suspect that it would prove quite as 
difficult to convert the coloured Roman Catholics 
of Louisiana to Protestantism as to induce their 
brethren of other States to cease to be Methodists 
or Baptists.” 

Ausace-LORRAINE IN GERMAN OCCUPATION. 

A letter from an “‘ Alsatian” in the Cologne 


Gazette says that German sym „ 
very Die’ saan in Alsave- Lorraine, and tha 
many still avoid all intercourse with the Germans 
‘‘ as if they had thecholera.” The writer attributes 
Pthis chiefly to the political backwardness of the 
pulation. They know nothing whatever of 
— or the Germans, and they acco 
give credit to all the slanders which are p 
about the Fatherland as they do to the f 
which are told them about France. Why should 
they make friends with Germany when they are 
firmly convinced that in afew months a few years 
at the utmost—they will become French again? 
This notion has been considerably strengthened by 
the success of the last loan, for three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine now firmly believe 


spondent of Saturday says: — His Majesty the 
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Of the total number of schools returned, 


the people of the United States shall form a popu- 
‘lation as patriotic, as enlightened, and as pure as 
| that of the days of Washington and Adams,” 
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seals in the presence of the 
and, after counting the num 


FIRST TRIAL OF THE BALLOT. 


returning officer, who, at five o’clock, broke the 


the | to vote after another person has voted in his name 


hour prescribed by Parliament— 
‘clock ; but it was not until past eight that 
mayor was able to announce the num 


laces—two 
ey ; and 
ck whs 


e mayor, as 


g | on one side, if not on both. These were discovered 
y bo real elector coming to vote later in the day, 
an 


polling-place, mixed them all her, as a man 
shuffles a pack of cards — — a deal. Up to this 
int the papers remained folded as they were when 
into the boxes by the voters, and the 

next step to be taken was the unfolding of 
them by the mayor and placing them face down- 
wards in a heap * him. ter this they had 
to be turned over, one by one, and as they were 
turned they were separated into those marked for 
Mr. Childers and those for Lord Pollington, a third 
group containing the papers which were vitiated by 
some fault on the part of voters in filling them up. 
Lastly came the counting of the separate heaps, 
and a man who is not used to the counting of 


would be to fumble in going through 
— or — bandved of them. The work 
must be done by the returning officer himself, 
and if, as must sometimes with mayors and 
sheriffs, he is an elderly gentleman somewhat stiff 
in the fingers, he will certainly get tired before he 
reaches the end of his labours. The Act expressly 


authorises him to su his work at seven, 
resuming it again at nine the next r but 
the Mayor of Pontefract resolved to get through 


his business at a sitting, and he finished it about 

and then announced the result, though the 

ial declaration of the poll was reserved until 
Friday. 

During the tedious counting process the outside 

crowd Was uproarious. After the announcement 


Childers made his way to the Red Lion Hotel, just 
and presented himself at a window amidst 


ich the Ballot Act 
in the election, and the triamph which 
it had been to the Liberal party. : 


to one 
in the room, resem those 
offices. Here the voter found a pe 
with which he made a cross on the ri 
— — 4 ere 
The voter, having previ 
from the returning officer to fold up the ballot- 
peer Es ap te mnew ne etieial mask, on the buck, 
not to show the front of the paper to any per- 
son, left the compartment, and bri his 
— A 1 on the 
presiding officer. He then put the 
into the ballot-box, and forthwith qui the 
polling station. A few ballot papers were inad- 


— y spoilt, or filled up wrongly, in which case 
e 


officer gave the voter another paper. 

number of voters who made the tion 
that they could not read is stated by the mayor to 
be 199. In the Knottingley district there were 115 
**illiterates out of 545. e returns to the Clerk 
of the Crown under the several heads of Ballot 
rejected and not counted” will be as 
ollows :—(1.) Want of official mark.—None. (2.) 
Voting for more candidates than entitled to.— 
Twelve. (3.) Writing or mark by which the voter 
could be identified.—Seven. (4.) Unmarked, or 
void for uncertainty.—Four. Of the last named 
two were blanks. These two voters must knowingly 


In the remaining case the voter had evidently for- 
gotten his lesson, and had his mark against the 
word ‘‘ Pontefract,” at the of the ' 
Some cases of personation are said to have occurred 


Free 
and had voted in his name. The voter who applies 


is entitled to mark a ballot- in the same 
manner as any other voter, t this ballot- 
38 NE 
rom the 


and, instead of being pu 
into the ballot-box, is endorsed by the pre- 
siding officer with the flame of the voter and 


his number in the register of voters, and set aside 
in a separate packet. All these votes are entered 
upon a ered votes list.” Ten of such cases 
were said to have -ocourred- at Pontefract alon 
and as these votes were, if tendered, not coun 
by the returning officer, they would, on a vamp 4 


reduce by twenty the number of candidates 


| ? 


whose favour the personation me attempted. 
Election agents from all parts of the kingdom filled 
the hotels, hung about the polling-booths, and 
narrowly watched the election. The correspondent 
of the Times says they seemed to be one and all of 
inion that bribery is easily practicable, and 
„payment by results is likely to be 
substit forthe former system. There is reason, 
however, for supposing that during the recess the 
i roy hwy some ence from the 
working of the Ballot Act which may enable it to 
take the field against corrupt practices next session 
with renewed vigour and effect. 


PROSPECTS OF THE GOSPEL IN CHINA. 


We recently noticed the eloquent sermon of the Rev, 
Griffith John, preached on behalf of the London Mis. 
sionary Society, at Surrey Chapel. Mr. John, it will 
be remembered, was for a great number of years a mis- 
siopary in China, and the series of papere which he 
published in our columns some time ago showed in a 
remarkable degree his intimate acquaintance with the 
condition, idiosyncrasies, and prospects of that vast 
empire. A considerable portion of the sermon referred 
to treats of this subject, and a few extracts will show 
that formidable as are the obstacles to the spread of the 
Gospel in China, Mr. John does not lose heart. The 
principal difficulties are the vastness of the field ; the 
largest empire the world has evor seen; one that has 
seen the fall of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome, and remains still, comprising a population of 
three or four hundred millions; a highly civilised 
country, attached by a most ancient tradition to the 
moral system of Confucius, for it cannot be called a 
religious one. Mr. John eloquently says :— 


** Consider, again, the absence of religious life 
and moral earnestness which characterises the nation as 
a nation. Confucianism, the orthodox religion of the 
country, is essentially a system of morals, applicable 
only to this life, and confined to the duties which arise 
from the various human relations. Confucius himself 


and destiny. From all themes he 
ond the — eed and physical 
by his disciples. They — 


— people, and never more so than in their religious 
ormances. In, the temple as well as in the shop, 


have a steady eye to business. bargain with 
thelr gods just as ey do with each , and their 
religion is a commercial transaction. A sense of 


sin, contrition for sin, humble gratitude, spiritual com- 
munion, reverence, love—these and elements such as 
these do not enter into the composition of their worship. 
There are three religions in and it is supposed 


ter. These three systems live in t peace iu 
Chine, though they are 4 ctive as Roman 
Catho Protestantism, and Positivism. The people 
in 


of China belong to them all. The Broad Churo 
F. and such is the latitudinarianism 


and 

would have no objection on reli quel oc ny to admit 
Jesus into their pantheon, if He would take His place 
among the other , and rest satisfied with being re- 
N as one of many. What they do not under - 
stand about 1144 is its exclusiveness, and the 
earnestness of its tone in regard to things spiritual and 
divine. This catholicity of theirs arises wholly from 


their profound ignorance of and their stolid rence 
to, the nature and claims of any form of belief. 
Religion, as realised in the inward ex of the 


capable of assi . ideas. 

does not appear to be anything in their minds for reli- 

en to lay hold of. There is no thirsting there for 

ie cee Se ret de So at 
0 , an eature 

in 1 —— draw their atten. 


It is not an task to regenerate a le so utter! 
destitute of ous life and moral 4 — as the 
Chinese are. It will be done, I know it will be done, 
but not in a day.“ 

In the face of these and other mountains of difficulty, 
Mr. John is quite unmoved. There has been much 
labour in the dark in other countries before visible signs 
of the work of grace appeared. So far the case of 
China is parallel. But results have already begun to 
appear in China :— 

** Believing in the God of providence as well as in 
the God of grace, I cannot think of the changes which 
have taken in China during the last thirty years, 
without with wonder and gratitude, ‘ What hath 
God wrought?’ Previous to the year 1842, China was 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


———— 


ot 


in no sense of the term 2 to either the merchant or 
the missionary. In Dr. Morrison's days it was a crime 
to teach the language to a foreigner, a crime to learn it 
by a foreigner, and a crime to print anything in it fora 
foreigner. No public preaching was tolerated. To 
address an individual or two with fear and trembling, 
in an inner apartment, and with tho doors securely 
locked—that is the way Dr. Morrison had to carry on 
his missionary work for many a long year. To him 
China was a sealed country, and his being allowed to 
remain at Canton and Macao at all is to be uscribed to 
his connection with the East India Company. Taking 
all things into cousideration, we are not surprised to 


learn that at the close of a laborious career of twenty- 


six years, this faithful servant of Christ could not boast 
of ten converts. A brave man that! ‘Think of a man 
toiling on year after year for twenty-six years, and not 
being able to report ten converts at the close, and yet 
d in faith! Milne knucked for admission, but was 
ruthlessly driven away. The other missionaries were 
excluded from China, and employed in preaching to the 
Chinese scattered over the Archipelago.” 


The last treaty, that of 1860, opened up the whole of 
China to missionary enterprise, and now a missionary 
may go with the Bible in his hand and the Gospel on 
** his lips, and declare the life-giving truth that there 
** * is one God and one mediator between God and men, 
***the man Christ Jesus, iu every town and village of 
tho land.” Among those who are so labouring now 
are “‘ many names that will never perish in China.” 


** Neither the diplomatic service, nor the consular ser- 
vice, nor the mercantile enterprise, can boast of men of 
greater ability, of higher culture, and in every way 
better adapted to secure the end proposed. The 
Chinese are indebted to them for nearly all the scientific 
as woll as the religious works that have been translated 
into their lan , and the world is indebted to them 
chiefly for the most valuable information it sses in 

to the language, the literature, the history, the 
, and the manners and customs of the Chinese. 
But it must be confessed that some of tho best mission- 
aries are men of whom the noisy world hears least. 
They are not authors, not because they lack the re- 
quisite taste and ability for the production of literary 
works, but because they deem it to be their duty to 
crucify their natural predilections, in order to devote 
the whole of their time and energy to what seems to 
“ave be a more u t Ir work. It cer- 
uires ‘special grace’ in China not to write a 
book. “All honour to the translator and the author. 
Our en ise needs both. But theirs is the easier, 
and in the eyes of the world the more honourable task. 
rr. 
nte 0 es and sc ing and 
teaching in the chapels, the streets, the — 
and other places of public resort, travelling among the 
surrounding cities, towns, and vil — everywhere 
— the bread of life to —— men, and 
ving to impress upon immortal its the image of 
Jesus—this is the missionary par excellence, the true 
1 successor, the kind of man China most neecis 
at the nt time. Well, you have such men in China, 
or, at least, you have men there who are exerting their 
—— to realise this ideal, and they are doing a noble 
work.” 


THE QUEEN AMONGST THE CooKs.—Her Majesty, 
on Friday, asked if she might inspect the soldiers’ 
— and the ranger at once conducted the 

into the room, which, of course, was at that 
time unoccupied, except by the two men whose 
turn it was to cook their comrades’ dinner, and b 
another Highlander. The visit of Her Majesty took 
these three soldiers by surprise ; indeed, one of the 
cooks, hearing that Her Majesty had left the Palace, 
and wishing to catch a sight of | her, wasin the act 
of rushing out of the door when Her Majest 
entered. th cooks had divested themselves o 
their jackets, and with their shirt-sleeves tucked 
up, they felt rather taken aback. Her 14 
first took notice of the stalwart Highlander in fu 
dress ; and graciously addressed him, inquiring his 
name and birthplace, as also the length of time he 
had been in the army. The man answered the 
Queen’s queries, and modestly stated that he had 
been twenty years in Her Gracious Majesty's ser- 
vice. Her Majesty took note of and examined the 
four medals which decorated the gallant fellow’s 
breast, these being the Crimean medal with clasps 
for Alma, Sebastopol, and Balaclava ; the Indian 

the Lucknow medal, andthe Turkish medal. 
Her Majesty then turned round and examined 
the appointments of the guardroom. She asked 
if the benches were the sleeping-places of the 
men, and on being answered in the mative, the 
Queen was pleased to state that the whole place 
was very clean and tidy. Her Majesty then advanced 
and spoke to the cooks—Grant and Wilson by 
name. She watched their operations a few 
moments. Wilson, who on the entrance of Her 
Majesty had been making a practical experiment as 
to whether the he was cooking were 
sufficiently boiled, was rather put about ; and he 
could only lay down his dishelout, touch his 
forage cap, aud in reply to Her Majesty’s question, 
stammer out with difficulty, Potatoes, your 
Majesty.” The Queen seemed much pleased and 
amused ; and all the soldiers are warm in praise of 
their sovereign’s condescension and warm interest in 
their concerns. The Queen next visited the officers’ 
— sep, which, being untenanted, she inspected 
eisurely, By this time the guard had learned 
that the Queen had stolen a march upon them, and 
had turned their flank ; so they were drawn off to 
the right, in order to allow Her Majesty, on leav- 
ing the guardroom, to walk straight across the 
(s lanade to the . When Her Majest 
stepped out she went in front of the guard, an 
graciously acknowledged the general salute which 
they gave, afterwards she inspected the men. Re- 
— 1 palace grounds about half-past twelve, 
Her jesty walked therein, not wi i 
the fact it rained heavily for some time. Scoto mam. 


| 


| 
| 


on his more stirrin 


® iteruture, 


— 
“ LAYS OF THE HIGHLANDS.”* 


Professor Blackie, both by precept and 
example, is an active protestor against the sub- 
jective and mystical school of poetry. It is 
many years now since, at one of 
tory lectures (which, by the way, are, or used 
to be, a kind of institution, as much prized for 
the fun and jollity that prevailed there as for 
the Greek lore most garrulously communicated) 
the worthy professor, moved no doubt by re- 
membrance of the wide audience that had hung 
‘‘objective”’ strains, de- 
clared the poetry of Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
and — 2 Aurora Leigh,” then newly 
published, to be hatefully metaphysical and 
introspective, a fair type and specimen of the 
horrid chaotic cloudiness to which English 
poetry had descended in our degenerate modern 
days. For himself he hated metaphysical 
‘rubbish ’’; was not Homer fresh and bracing as 
the west wind off the sea? And so he, the Pro- 
fessor, meant to be, so far as in him lay, when 
he felt drawn to write poetry. Thus it is all 
in keeping with the Professor’s ideas that he 
should set about poetising the Scottish High- 
lands, where, in pursuance of a resolution 
taken long ago, as he tells us, he has year by 
year spent a portion of each vacation season, 
bravely tramping from hill to hill, and enjoying 
the primitive mode of life to which the determi- 
nation sometimes reduced him. This may be 
taken as proof of a simple and youthful enthu- 
siasm for nature, which is especially beautiful 
in one whose daily tasks tempt him to become 
a bookworm; but to make a = guide- 
book is not a rr piece of work; and it 
is something of this sort after all that Professor 
Blackie has undertaken. It is dedicated to 
tourists thus: 

“ Fellow wanderers,—This is a book for you—not, 
indeed, consciously written for you—composed rather 
with no conscious —— at all, but merely to 
forth the spontaneous, happy moods of my own soul, as 
they came 7? me during many years’ rambling among 
the Bens and Glens of my Scottish Fatherland ; but, as 
it has turned out, it is a book well suited for your 
migratory needs and vagabond habits ; and therefore I 
desire to have an hour's talk with you, partly to intro- 
duce myself, that you may understand how much I am 
one of yourselves, and how far I deserve your confi- 


dence ; y to ~~ a clue into your hands which may 
lead you the pleasant mazes of our mountain world 
in a more distinct and practical way than was possible in 


the form of verse. For the Muse, whether she be a 
lark or a linnet, in her utterances can obey only one 
law. She has pleasure only in the beautiful, and will 
not descend from her leafy spray, or her airy poise, to 
subserve any vulgar utilities, and sct 1 stones, 
however necessary, even for the passage of a King. I 
will, therefore, in my character as a fellow-tourist, and 
nut with any special tion as a mountain bird, take you 
by the hand og a few minutes, and conduct you geo- 
graphically from point to point of my lyrical stations, 
that you may feel with a firm prosaic certainty that I 
know what I am talking about, and, like an old soldier, 
am entitled to be eloquent on battles.” 

In this Talk with Tourists, Professor 
Blackie gives a very succint chart of High- 
land travel, through Argylishire, Inverness- 
shire, Ross-shire, Sutherland, Orkney, and 
Shetland, then back by Crathie and Braemar 
and into Perthshire, so far by the route of the 
Highland line, touching Rannoch, Tummel, 
— Killiecrankie, as he goes forward to Stir- 
ling. Now and then we have exceedingly 

icturesque passages. 

„ The two poems on Columba are very ad- 
mirable. They have the ring and dash of the 
true ballad, together with a subdued medita- 
tiveness which we somewhat miss in the others. 
Some of these indeed are a little spoiled to our 
thinking by a jerkiness and affectation which 
we presume come of the professor's terror of 
failing in any romotest point of his well-beloved 
“objectivity.” Some of the sonnets are very 
finished, whilst others scem to have been 
‘* dashed off rather than studied, and are full 
of conversational terms and phrases which do 
much to spoil them. But this on Stennis is 
every way finished and beautiful :— 

„Here on the green marge of the wrinkled lake 

Far-winding snake-like, north, south, east, and west, 
From these grey stones thy Sabbath sermon take, 

And in the lap of hoary memory rest 
Who framed the cirque, who dug the moat, who sleeps 

‘Neath the soft silence of the old groen mound, 

I shun to ask: Time, the stern warder, keeps 

The key of dateless secrets underground. 
Tbis only know, when carly man appeared 

Scouring the brown heaths of these wind-swopt isles, 
He had both thought and thews, and proudly reared 

These gaunt recorders of his brawny toils. 

Like him be thou, and let thy work proclaim 

Thy strength, when Time forgets to spell thy name.” 
Professor Blackie tells us in the preface that he 
is a Presbyterian, and believes that the true 
heroism of the revolution lay with the Coven- 


„ Lays of the Highlands and Islands. By Joun 
SruarT BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. (Strahan and Co.) 


is introduc- |- 


anters, and not with the Cavaliers; but still the 

halo that history sheds round Prince Charlie 
casts some light on the face of his muse; for he 
thus writes on Glenfinnan, where the Cameron 

men took the oath to Charlie in the "45:—___. 


When Charlie lifted the standard 
At Loch Shiel low in the glen, 
Hie heart was lifted within tim 
As he looked on the Nevis Ben. 


And looked on the clans around him 
The Cameron men in their pride ; 
The men of Moidart and Knoydart, 
And the brave Lochiel at his side. 
And bis blood rose proudly within him 
And he thought as he stood in the glen, 
Ben Nevis is monarch of mountains, 
And Charlie is monarch of men | 
But many a son of the mountain, 
ose face at noon was bright, 
Felt the heart within him sinking 
As he lay in his plaid that night. 


While the wind through the rifts of the valley, 
Came piping so shrill and so clear, 

And athwart the head of the brave men, 
Swept the black shadow of fear. 


And a voice was heard in the wind without, 
And within the heart of the wise, 

And to the best friends of Charlie, 
With bodeful pity it cries, 


‘O Charlie, fair was the seeming, 
And rare was the kilted show ; 
But Charlie, from daring and dreaming 
No blossoms to berries will grow |’” 
The poem on ‘‘ Glencoe” is very fine in . 
and is already to some extent known, though 
its appearance some years ago in Good Words. 
Of course, it soon runs into a monody on the 
massacre of the Macdonalds, and is certainl 
so far Oeltic in spirit that it seems to regard 
modern innovation in the glen as a sort of 
sacrilege, which led a certain writer to send 
the following lines to a friend, together with 
the copy of Good Words which contained the 
poem :— 
% Had I the genius of Pascal, 
The eloquence of Bright, 
I'd prove of every Glencoe rascal 
That William served them right! 


I think, good Blackie, it is foolish 

To scold and blubber so 

When there’s an inn at Ballachulish, 
And a coach drive through Glencoe ! 
"T would he more sensible, I think, 
First up the glen to ramble, 

Then at the inn some whisky drink 
To the health of Captain Campbell !” 

We have been tempted to give this lengthened 
notice of Professor Blackie’s book, believing 
that many just now are reviving in their minds 
the incidents of recent tours; and will be 
pleased. to have their attention directed to this 
volume, which is in many ways worthy and 
seasonable. 


WORK AND WAGES.* 


This work is calculated to be a valuable com- 
ndium of facts and results for all who are 
interested in the conflict of labour and capital, 
We are told by Sir A. Helps in the preface that it 


grew out of the necessary inves ions insti- 
tuted in the preparation of Mr. Brassey’s 
memoir; but that a general survey has been 


made of the various labour-fields for the sake 
of comparison and practical guidance. The 
book is literally full of matter, and may be 
found a valued reference hereatter. And this 
it is the more fitted to be, in that Mr. Brassey 
has aimed so conscientiously at making it a 
work of conciliation. He does not take up the 
side of the capitalist dogmatically—he is too 
enlightened, and besides has learned far too 
much from his tather for that. He does not 
drive madly at trades’ unions, but calmly 
shows whervin they may be made of service in 
the way of strengthening the workmen to 
better production h conference and con- 
genial association. He such decided views 
on the advantage of shortened hours of labour 
that this in itself should bes him the 
sympathies of the workmen, whilst his claims 
for kindly allowances for the capitalist from 
the workmen, on the ground of the trial and 
thought which capital involves, should s y 
recommend him to employers of labpur. 6 
book from first to last bears so many tokens of 
cautious methodic gathering of facts, and of 
careful, deliberate and oxhaustive comparison, 
no less than of wide, kindly, a outlook, 
that we are constrained to re its publication 
at the present momont as alike remarkable and 
opportune. We have not space to analyse the 
work exhaustively as we could wish to do; and 
must content ourselves with indicating gene- 
rally Mr. Brassey’s drift on one or two points. 
He holds that the substitution of steam for 
manual power, and of machinery for hand 
labour, tends to draw men together into large 
crowds, and that nothing is more natural or 


— — — 


9 Work end Wages Practically JUlustrated, © By 
Tuomas Brassey, M.P, (Bell and Daldy.) 
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60 reasonable than that they should confer 
and take action on all questions of 
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WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODISM.* 


At the time that Whitefield and Wesley were 
making their first tours and stirring up the 
benumbed spiritual life of the English 

another wonderful work of a like nature 


© Welsh Calvinistic Methodism: an Historical Sketch. 
— om Rev, Wlan Wittjams, (James Nisbet 


* ? * » Bb « as 


* 


_| stance of his preaching without being 


— 


people, fo 
was 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
Bore of grace gamed Gror'Welee; and here and 


there bore noble spirits onward with it to great 
and memorable deeds. One day a clergyman 


g | spoke more than usually earnest words in his 


pulpit, and a young man of twenty-one took 
them into his heart and at once set about to act 
upon them. This was Howell Harris, whose name 
is fragrant in the history of Methodism in 
Wales. Harris was from that moment a changed 
man, and u to address the little bands 
that gathered here and there, to the distress of 
his friends, who were fain to convert him to 
“decency,” by sending him to Oxford. But 


tho life at Oxford only deepened his spiritual 


convictions, and he returned home at the end of 
the first year resolved not to go back. On his 
return he was more earnest than ever in exhor- 
tations, heeding not the persecutions—sometimes 
amounting to blows and bruisos—to which he 
was exposed. At the same timo, and unknown 
to Harris, a fours man, Daniel Rowlands, a 
curate, was doing the same thing some forty 
miles off. Rowlands was in every respect a 
great preacher, and had the Welsh quality of 
eloquence in high perfection; and these two 
men, Harris an wlands, wero really the 
founders of Methodism in Wales. Harris was 
also a powerful speaker, though wanting the 
sweetness and grace of Rowlands. He a 
com ing presence and powerful voice. A 
con ion of 2,000 persons has been known 
to for upwards of two hours in a drench- 
ing rain to hear him During the first 
year of his ministry 1 08 
0 
means of bringing a number under conviction. 
And again, in face of this awakening, was 
„in some * an in ified form, 
the history of English Noncenformity. The 
clergy generally opposed themselves to the 
movement—hated it, tried to suppress it; so that 
the revivalists who at first had no idea of doing 
anything save carrying a revival within the 
Ohurch were driven into the attitude of Non- 
conformists. Howell Harris, when he was 
threatened with punishment for violating the 
Conventicle Act, could only defend himself by 
asserting he was a Conformist; but that 
did not avert the onrush of persecution—o 
turned it for a moment into another channel. 
In 1741, one of the charges raised against the 
Rey. William Williams, of Pantycelyn, by his 
bishop, was that he did not confine his minis- 
trations to the church, but went out into the 
highways and and preached wherever he 
—＋ people to hear him. And this was onl 
one of sixteen charges, not preserved, thoug 
we may ee they all looked the same way. 
When Mr. Williams presented himself for 
iest’s orders, he was peremptorily refused, and 
e therefore withdrew himself from the Esta- 


blishment, and gave himself to work among the 


Methodists. It was in this way that the ranks 
of both Methodism and Independency were re- 
cruited in Wales. These men despi the 
ordinary etiquette of the Church; they itinerated, 
they visited the poorer classes in their homes, 
- were, Ly 2 word, home missionaries. 7 
story eir persecutions, in spite of 
that, is something heart-rending. Harris in his 
thus tells of one attack in the 
1740, with a quaint simplicity and 
candour that melt the heart :— 

„A I went Glam hire, I met with Mr. 
Seward at Cambrian. 12 came on with 
me to Cardiff, and then we went comfortably on to- 

ther to Monmouthshire and preached at Newport, 

leon, Usk, and Monmouth, when Satan was per- 
mitted to rage against us in a most terrible manner. At 
Newport the mob rushed on us with the utmost rago 
and fury. They tore both my coat-sleaves, one quite 


a no iad aed on Om on, but — ney 
n me apples i 
flinging stones in the utmost rage about me. — 
blow on the forehead, which caused a rising, with little 

wy | friends would have me give over in the 
tumult, but | could not be free to do that till the storm 
would be over and God be glorified over Satan. When 


The converts had often—from considerations 
of security and other reasons—to go t dis- 
tances to hear the preaching of the Word 
according to their consciences; and in their 
journeys they were frequently hooted and pur- 
sued and injured. Yet, in spite of this, the 
people continued to wander these vast distances, 
and the 3 itinerated without pause —in 
this 3 owing the example of the great 

unders. 


' Bowell Harris's mints was 
wholly itinerant, but Rowlands, having a regular o : 
confibed his labours chiefly to Liangeitho, though he 
made occasional evangelistic tours to other districts, 


for many years 


and from time to time'visited every part of the Prinei- 


pality. But his ministry at Liangeitho alone exerted a 
mighty influence far and wide, for it soon an to 
attract hearers from tho most distant parts of Wales. 
It was by no means an uncommon thing to see as many 
as thi of the people of Bala, which is about sixty 
miles dixtant from itho, among his congregation 
on Sabbath morning. ose le would start early on 
Saturday morning, each taking with him the on 
necessary for the journey. ‘There wero well-known 
halting: places on road—on the banks of streams; 
from which they could moisten their morsel, and there 
they sat and refreshed themselves. They travelled far 
into the night, got a few hours’ rest in such as 
they could find, started again with tho early dawn, and 
were right glad if they could reach Lian itho in 
time for the merning service. On their pilgrimage 
homewards they hal something to talk of —the sermons 
to which they listened on the preceding day; and often 
was the rosting place by the brook a veritable Bethel, 
and echoed the sounds of joy and . 

On one occasion forty-five persons from Carnarvon 
went towards Liangei sea as far as Aberystwith, 
where they left the ship, intending to return in the 
same manner. But by Munday the wind shifted, 
and they were obliged to walk the whole distance, 
which could not be much short of a hundred miles. 

In some of the places through which this 
strange band of pilgrims passed they were 
cheered ; in others, as we have said, they were 
hissed aud hootod and pelted with stones. 

Nor is the history of the Welsh Methodists 
devoid of humorous incidents. The sketch of 
Robert Lloyd—known as Robert the shoe- 
„maker —is an instance. He had both his 
master and his mother set against his Metho- 
dism. He was a good hand at his work, and 
his master was at once unwilling to part with 
him, and to countenance his meeting-going. 
When the master got wind of any he- 
ring, he would try to prevent Robert's 
by giving him extra work—a job of a 
than usually difficult kind. 

On these occasions, Robert would rise at one or 
two o'clock in the morning, and never fail to * Ay - 

* * t * 


all along characterised the Welsh M f 
got somewhat offensive expression; but 
noble ness of the chief actors 
proves 


material as exists in the Welsh, he has been | 
out of for to construct his record 
so much in the shape of separate biographic in- 
cidents. That, however, in his case was un- 
avoidable, if he was not to defeat his chief 
object by making a bulky book. e have 
read his yolume with very peculiar pleasure. 


FATHER TAYLOR.* 


A man whose career has been sketched by 
authors of no less note than Charles Dickens, 
Miss Martineau and Miss Bremer, may be con- 
fidently assumed to have been oy pa of some 
remarkable characteristics. It by no means 
follows, however, that he was a man of superior 
culture or of unimpeachable judgment. hile, 
therefore, we should be unwilling to accept 
without qualification Mr. Gilbert Haven’s esti- 
mate of the tness of the man, and the un- 
rivalled excellence of his life-work, we can have 
no hesitation in saying that he was one whose 


memory deserves to be uated, and will 
— bo dy those who have 
come within the scope of his personal influence. 


It appears that so long as 1835 the fame 
of the sailor preacher 1 Miss Martineau, 
who attended his chapel at Boston during one 
of the Sabbaths she spent there. She speaks of 


„him as one whose name and character were 


already known pretty universally in America, 
and testifiesto his powerand influence among the 
seamen of Boston as something indisputable and 
remarkable. We question whether any English 
critic of average fairness would differ very much 
from Miss Martineau in the account she gives of 
Father Taylor’s character and work. Referring 
to his preaching, she says, Such preachm 

‘‘exerts prodigious power over an occasiona 

“hearer, and it is an exquisite pleasure to 
listen to it; but it does not for a continuance 
meet the religious wants of any but those to 
‘‘ whom it is expressly addressed. The preacher 
„shares the mental and moral characteristics, 


a 


* Father Taylor; the Sailor Preacher, By the Rev, 
GILBERT HavEN, (Dickinson.) 


Avaust 21, 1872. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


—— 
um 


as well as the 12 2 in life, of his 
0 


„% nautical hearers; ir imaginative cast of 
„mind, their strong capacity for friendship and 
love, their ease about the future—called 
‘‘recklessness in some and faith in others. 
„This is so unlike the common mind of lands- 
„% men, that the same expression of worship 
„will not suit them both. So Father Taylor 
vill continue to be the seaman’s apostle ; and 
„however admired and beloved by the lands- 
“man, not his priest.” The sailor preacher 
was so called from the fact that he commenced 
life as a sailor, and directed his ministry espe- 
cially to sailors. He was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1793, and went ta sea at the 
age of soven years, remaining a sailor 
unti was about eighteen years of 
age, when he gradually yielded to the force of 
newly-awakened convictions and became a 
preacher sué generis. It seems to his biographer 
a matter of greater importance than it does to 
us that the Rev. Elijah Hedding was more 
‘powerfully instrumental than the Rev. Dr. 
Griffin in bringing this young wandering sailor 
from darkness to light, but it is certain 
that the sermons which he heard in Boston 
from the lips of both of these worthies were 
effectual in rousing him to the importance of 
yielding his heart to God, and from that time 
e diligently availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity Both of enriching his own Christian ex- 
perience and of ministering to the spiritual 
necessities of his oomrades. Thus it happened that, 
while yet u youth, he was elected voluntary or 
non-professional chaplain to his fellow-prisoners 
at Dartmoor; that when he changed his occupa- 
tion to that of an itinerant trader, he sought 


every opportunity of preaching the Gospel; and 
that finally 


he settled to the pastorate of a 
seaman’s chapel, at ton, a position which 
he occupied for fifty years. 


Of the numerous quaint and original sayings 
and — attributed to Father Taylor and 
produced by his biographer, some are sublime 
1u their simple pathos, some are in themselves 
insignificant, and others had been better left 
unsaid or unrepeated. But let not the reader 
be too soon offended. One is almost sure to do 
injustice to a man of eccentric character and of 
earnest conviction by detaching his sayings and 
one from the circumstance and the occasion 
0 really called them forth, and gave them 

nt force. We do not think more highly of 

is orthodoxy because his biographer tells us 
never a questioner was allowed to un- 
*‘ rebuked,”’ or because, while Dr. her 
‘* uttered his burning entreaties and weighty 
arguments to deaf ears, Tay lor's efforts were 
crowned with immediate success. Still, our 
8 is rather of Mr. Haven than of 
r Taylor. There can be little doubt that 

he was one of those men whom, having once 
heard, one will never forget; while there are 
abundant material in this little biographical 
sketch to recall to many who have seen or 
heard him but once, his characteristic features, 
both mental and physical, and others who havo 
been altogether outside the circle of his in- 
fluence, whether personal or intermediate, will 
find here ample matter for profitable reflection. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Sunshine and Shadow in Kattern's Life. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Kattern is a little girl—the daughter 
of an industrious, struggling peasant—in whom the 
writer succeeds in deeply interesting us. We are told 
about her playfellows, her holidays, and so on—all in a 
vory attractive way—the pathetic points of the early 
portion being the death of Charlie Simmons, the car- 
penter’s son, which is told with simplicity and fine 
eeling. Then little Kattern goes to London, w 
she finds a new home; and all who wish to know 
about the friends she met there, and how she fared, 
mst turn to the little book itself, which is well 
adapted for being presented to a little girl. 

Angels and Heaven. By Tuomas MILLS, author of 
Sure of Heaven,” ko. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The 
question of the supernatural involves the question of a 
future state; and that of a future state involves the 
question of the existence of angels. It is not, of 
course, much satisfaction we are likely to get on such 
a matter as this from 4 science that confesses itself day 
by day more material, and can content itself with the 
idea of guaging the effect of prayer by tabulated 
results; but Scripture itself is very clear on the point. 
And the holiest men of all times have firmly believed 
in Angelic ministration. Poetry, too, in her highest 
flights loves to give rein to imagination, to body forth 
the forms of beings revealed, if it all to human eye, 
only to the few. Prophets, apostles, evangelists, and 
martyrs, down to latest days, have held firmly by the 
idea, and in midst of tribulation been greatly supported 
by it, Jt is an idea bound up with the reality of 
Christianity itself. Mr. Mills has made a careful and 
systematic study of the subject, having gathered 
together under several headings all the main state. 
ments in the Bible regarding angels. We have read 


his volume with pleasure and profit. Mr. Mills is 
somewhat fond of forcing Scripture to bear special 
interpretations ; but he can reason very effectively from 
analogy, and his book is on many accounts fitted to be 
a useful and valuable one to the Biblical student. 
Theology for Children. By Mank Evans (Sotheran 
and Co.). The only objectionable thing about this 
little book is its title. Mr. Evans disclaims at the out- 
set any intention of teaching what is known as dog- 
% matic theology; his aim is to make clear to a child’s 
comprehension the message of the Gospel, the news 
„of a Father in heaven who loves for erer; of a Son 
ho came to make manifest the Father, and to lead 
all men back to Him; of a Spirit through hich 
„Father and Son are one; and receiving which we may 
„ become one with both.” He is surely right in pre- 
mising that this knowledge is sufficient to turn dark 
% ness into light ; to win all the love of our souls; to 
„give us strength and victory over sin; to make us 
‘* feel ourselves to be the children of God our Father, 
and heirs to the inheritance which Christ has gone 
“before us to prepare.” Of the method which the 
author has pursued in attempting to realise his object, 
we can speak in the highest terms, and it is one which 
has evidently been suggested by a careful consideration 
of the objections naturally arising in the minds of chil- 
dren to the primary truths of religion, and by actual 
experience of the arguments to which they most readily 
yield. The opening words of the first chapter indicate 
very well the spirit in which the work is undertaken. 

** Your earliest remembrance is of your father and 

mother. From as far back as you can call to mind 
they have always been with you, joining you in your 
play, narsing you when you were sick, comforting you 
when you were in pain or trouble. All that made you 
happy, all that made the world soem bright, they gave 
you. They were ever read to reward you for being 
good, they were sad and unhappy if you did what was 
wrong. God is the father of us all—tho Father 
of everybody in the world. The people in all countries 
are “His children, in land and France, India and 
China. He made them all, He takes care of them, and 
| wants them all to come to Him in His beautiful home 
in heaven.” 
The subsequent chapters on ‘‘ The Son of God,” God's 
Holy Spirit,” “The Temptations of Jesus,” The 
Death and Victory of Jesus,” &c., aro full of careful 
analysis and tender appeal ; and while eminently calou- 
lated to interest children, are certainly no less likely to 
touch their hearts and help them to a better apprecia- 
tion of the grand eternal verities of the Christian 
religion. 


Miscelluncons, 


Tue Execrorat Rxronx AssocraTION has issued 
a circular giving some telling instances of the in- 
equalities in our present system of representation, 
and showing how important measures may be lost 
in uence. On the Mines Regulation Bill Mr. 
Staveley Hill moved to weaken the clause affecting 
the employment of miners’ children; he was vic- 
torious by 15, but in a minority of 50,000 voters. 


Again, the Birmingham Sew Bill was defeated 
by the N ig of 2 but the 145 who 
ir 


voted against represented 400,000 more 
voters the 148 who enabled him to win his 
motion. 

Tae Lorpon Porte Force.—There are some 
interesting statistics in the annual report of the 
Metro lan Police Commissioners. During the 


ear 1871 there were added to the duties of the 


orce the supervision of 226 new streets and two 
squares, a total length of more than thirty-eight 


miles. During the past ten there were built 
in the m litan police district nearly 150,000 
houses, with an additional of streets amount- 


ing to 635 miles, equal to the distance from London 
to Inverness, and forty miles beyond. The con- 
duct of the force during last year was highly satis- 
factory, for only fourteen men out of a daily average 
of 9,700 were charged before magistrates, and of 
these four were acquitted. 

JUVENILE WINDOW-GARDENING.—A very inte- 
seating experiment has been successfully made at 
M este 


r in inducing children of the poorer 
. classes to undertake r . The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle states that when the Royal Hort’. 


eultural Society held its provincial meeting at 
Manchester, there was a congress, at which, among 
other papers, one on Cottage Window-Gardening 
was read. Among the listeners was one driven to 
take shelter from the rain, a worthy citizen of 
Manchester, whose attention was at once arrested 
by the paper. Being a Sunday-school teacher he 
asked himself wh Sunday-school children, 
many of whom, living in a back crowded 
street, never saw plants or flowers, might 
not be induced to take up window-gardening, 
if the means for doing so were put within their 
reach. After overcoming immense difficulties the 

tleman succeeded in bringing about an exhibi- 
tion, illustrative of what might. be done in the way 
of window-gardening by children. 


THe AUTUMN N@UVRES.— The p ) ions 
for the coming manceuvres are p with 
ever-augmenting activity. Considerable addi- 


tions have been made to the force previously 
assembled at Blandford—it now numbers 15,000 
men; and the camping grounds of the southern 
or invading army are a rapidly covered 
with tents. On Saturda r. Cardwell, ac- 


accompanied by Sir Henry Storks aud Mr. Glyn, 


paid a visit. As fresh regiments arrive aan are 
ere 
—— 
TA 
ments shortly to arrive, 


prepare rations for the 
ich will — 2 


energy. 

_ Roman CaTHOTAOG Mrracurs.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Wigan Board of Guardians, it was stated 
that a woman named Collins had been sent to 
the workhouse in à deplorably destitute condition. 
She said she had come from the Salford Workhouse, 
on leave, to have the holy hand” applied to her 


ysed side. Mr. Clarke, one of the 
or Ashton, stated that hundreds of persons visited 
the township for similar e holy hand 


which is alleged to be the hand of Father Arrow- 
smith, a 2 is said to have been put to 
death at for his religion. When about to 
suffer he desired his medical attendant to cut off 
his right hand, which should then have power to 
work miraculous cures on those who faith to 
believe in its A 

ELsortox IXTELLIGENCK.—It is understood that 
Sic Edward Watkin will oppose; in the Liberal 
interest, at the general election, Colonel Tomline, 
the Conservative member for Grimsby. Sir Edward, 
who formerly sat for Great Yarmouth and Stock- 
port respectively, through his railway connection at 
Grimsby has considerable influence in the . 
At Peterborough Mr. Whalley will be o 
Mr. B. Taylor, a resident, who has intimated 
intention of contesting the election in the 
men’s interest. Mr. Taylor has of late, th 
his intimate connection with the 


— 


Sholto Hare, who has been twice defeated. 
Turrp-cirass Fares.— At the 
South-Western Railway Com 
had 
the 
took 


Mr. Castleman said the 


i 


period of 1871 
2 
i of the North- ilwa 
day, Mr. Leeman said that N 
gers, they received in the first half 
215.11 0 


but in th half- | 
delete derer, $57,182, 09 


iT. 
Srfet 


ceived from third - olass 
to an increase of nearly 34 per cent., which 
more three times as much as had 
from second-class passenger traffic. There 


a unanimous feeling among railway managers 


2 


citi 


the part of the directors, as be 

crease of charge which would have the effect of 

producing less money than 

„.- at 
ighgate Cemetery on Tuesday 

the comparatively novel character 

enlisted a very marked attention 

route of road from Woburn-square, 

dence of the deceased, to the of 


melancholy ceremonials, and has introduced, 
lien of the ugly black hearse, and still more 
hideous mourning coaches, a sarcophagus-shaped 
corpse, and 

hams for the mourners 


other horse trappings, 
occasion will allow them. The carriages, which are 
inted purple picked out with mauve, are drawn 
by well-dhesed black horses, caparisoned in silver- 
harness. Neither mutes, nor hatbanded and 
—— cloaked coachmen form a feature in reformed 
funerals, but an evidently superior class of domestic 
servants deatly dressed in black livery, with a 
border of crape round their hats, constitutes the 
undertakers’ staff of officials. The cost is thereby 
materially lessened, and if it be an innovation on 
lish custom, it is certainly more in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, and less of 
that ostentation which too often seems but a 


mockery of woe.— English * 
Tur Rev. T. BIX X EY AND MINISTERS IBraRDS.— 
Had he lived in the apostolic and not been in- 


fluenced by circumstances, the Rev. T. Binney, as 
well as Peter, would have had Paul withstanding 
him to the face, and that on the grave subject o 
beards. ‘ Beards,” Mr, Bi the Dan - 


lical Magarine, “ are of various sorts, shapes, arid 
— — the bush, the wedge, the red 
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: Camaros, Examprations ron Womzn.—The 
result of the ex 
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| after about a pint of liquid had But no 
sooner did the n leave than the miserable 
822 throat still wounded. and berger. Rees 
—thrust In 

— — — 2 in v back what little 
had been pum into him. Next day it was 
obvious that stomach-tube could not be again 
applied. The governor, indeed, sent a 
tea and toast his own table; but Flynn was 
now . sinki His lips were parched, and 
cracked with fever, but his will—which must have 
been of iron firmness—asserted itself as strongly 
ever. He refused the food, but he showed his 
agony by dipping his finger in the tea, and with it 
moistening tis mouth. Flynn had commenced his 
terrible task ona Thursday. The eighth day came, 
the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, and still 
i . A jury has sat on Flynn, and brought in 
a verdict of Death from exhaustion, produced by 
wilful abstinence from food 


- — 


Glennings. 


A hairy rhinoceros, the only one ever seen in 
Europe, has been added to the Zoological Gardens, 
The Brighton 22 has been enriched by the 
contribution of a brace of turtles known as logger- 
heads, captured at sea off the western islands. 

A Malay rajah is said to a diamond larger 
than any in the world, and more valuable even than 
any of the four great gemsof Europe. It is said to 
weigh 365 carats. , 

In the window of a shop in an obscure part of 
London, is this announcement—‘‘ Goods removed, 
messages taken, carpets beaten, and poetry com- 
posed on any subject.” 


a Chicago personal item :—Ear- * 


The oe 
of-Corn 8 10 N 4 e beauties, 
at the Brigg’s House ight, receiving 
— attention from ‘the. Crow-on-his- 
i t is reported that 


the defendant approach the plaintiffs seriatim/?” 
inquired an attorney, in a case of assault and bat- 
the other day. No, sir,” was the reply; 
„he went at em with a poker! 
Ax Errecrvat Resuxr.—The Rev. Mr. Laurie, 
of Erie, 7 om with Dr. Chapin one Sunday, 
and soon after * e desk, people 
began to go away. He watched the exodus a few 
minutes, and then rising, said, in a deep voice, 
clearly heard throughout the church, and with just 
sufficient Scotch e in his voice to give raciness 
to his words, All who came here to worship 


Almig ey ee please joip in singing a hymn, 
and while they are doing — those who came here 


to worship E. H. Chapin will have an opportuni 
to leave the church.” audience did not dimini 
after that. 


Tum Dowx.— Captain Judkins, for many years 
commodore of the Cunard line of Nee Mad a 
certain way of 11 in reply to what 
he deemed pointless questions from passengers. In 
fact, a dove-like sweetness of manner was not the 


’s best point. On one of his latest 
voyages he had among the ers Bishop Little- 
john and wife, of Long d. Mrs. Littlejohn, 
one day, being near the commodore, asked him if 


ag reply t beg ardon,” said Mrs. Littlejohn, 
u - * ejo 
„am I not speaking 10 the cook?” History has not 
informed us as to the precise phraseology of his 
pesponse.—Harper’s Magazine, for July. 

Horace Gresisy’s Hanpwritine.—If the fol- 
| lowing extract from an American paper 
about a year ago be correct, the clerks at the White 
House may, Mr. Greeley be successful in 


seems +0 the Presidential contest, have some trouble in view 


in deciphering their chief’s despatches :— 

The following correspondence shows the advantages 
pt my writing school in early youth :— 
(From H. Greeley to M. B. Castle.) Dear Sir, —I am 
overworked and growing old. I shall be sixty next Feb. 

Ole, 
except 


3. On the whole, it seems I must decline to lecture 
h in this immediate vicinity, if I do at 
all, I cannot promise to visit Illinois on that errand— 
certainly not now.—Yours, Horace Greecey. M. B. 
Sandwich, III. M. B. Castle to H. 
) Sandwich, III., May 12. Horace Greeley, 
ork Pribune.— 
is morning. Your penmanship not the plai 
fe task norma e bot Comalate iat tea oe . „ an 
would say your time, “‘3rd of February,” and terms, 
he Ts eri — ti As yous ats 
we ou o ts in this 
immediate vicinity f N we will advise you.— Yours 
respectfully, M. B. Cari. 
A DgrerMINep Ol D Lapy.—The construction of 
a new line of railway through Iowa has met with 
the determined ce of an old lady * 
Hilary, Whose property the line invaded. Mrs. 
Hilary fought the 2 from its earliest stage, 
F 
on en in es in her 
absence, and her land was cut through in spite of 
her violent personal opposition, which occasionally 
assumed the form of wing missiles at the men 
em wir When the line was completed and 
opened for traffic, it was hoped that Mrs. Hilary 
would resign herself to the inevitable, and quietly 
acquiesce in the ents of the railway com- 
pany. But this expectation was not fulfilled. 
Hilary remained passive during the experi- 


rain. Ask the cook, was his | 


a *w 4 
mental journeys of the inaugural trains, but on the 
first day the line was opened for public traffic she 

ve satisfactory proof of her undying hostility to 
enterprise. s morning train arri in due 
course in sight of her former property, the driver 
discovered that a rail fence had been thrown up 
across the track, and on the top of the fence Mrs. 
Hilary herself was seated, calmly awaiting the 
approach of the train. It was clear that the 
driver could not run over her body, and she grimly 
announced that that was the only course open to 
him if the train was to pass through “her 
land.” Expostulation and entreaty nang, unavail- 
ing, the train slowly advanced, and when Mrs. 
Hilary heard her fence cracking she thought better 
of her determination, and hastily descended from 
her seat. She has not tried since this mode of 
protest, but the other day, when a heavy wood 
train arrived about the same spot, it was suddenly 
discovered that the wheels of the engine would not 
bite, and presently the train came to a stand- 
still. Upon examination it trapspired that Mrs. 
Hilary had occupied herself during a few spare hours 
in bountifully greasing the rails of the track. No 
one can guess what the terrible old lady may do 
next, but she has already so far succeeded in her 
r that the conductors enter upon her section 
5 the road with fear and trembling.— Pall Mall 

azette, 


— eee — — —] 


Notice.—tThe el and gentry are respectfully in- 
formed that Messrs. Dollond have removed m 59, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, to No. 1, Lndgate-hill, where Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses may be had to suit every peculiarity of sight. 
—Trial sent to aby of the kingdom carriage free. 
No Travellers employed. Established 1750, 


Births, Marriages, und Deaths. r 


— 


—̃— 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the Sender.] 


MARRIAGES. 


DEW E—RICHINGS.—July 29, at Blackheath Congrega. 
tional Church, by the Rev. J. Stoughton, D. D., Willian, 
Dewe, to Maria Richings, both of Longworth, Bepks. 

W HITE—OSBORNE.—Ang. 10, at Myrtle-street Chapel. 


Liv , by the Kev. Hugh Stowell Brown, Mr. Jahn 
Rawlings ite, of Wottan-undes-Edge, to Jane, thir! 
daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Osborne, of North Coates, 


BARBER—MELLOWS.—Ang. 13, at the Congregational 
chapel, A . ry, by the . Theo- 
ilus Lessey, James, third son of the late Mr. William 

Barber, of Swaton Fen, Lincolnshire, to Annie Meliows, 

F of the late Mr. Frederick Meilows, of Pen - 

ton . 

AYWARD—GEDYE.—Aug..14, at the ve Congre- 

Charch, Torquay, by the Rev. Dr. igh, Gearge 
ive Hayward, Commander screw steamship Duriey, to 

Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late John C. Gedye, 


of St. Mary Church. 

TOMS—W ern at the Congregational church 
Upper Norwood, by Rev. H. Storer Toms, John 
Bristow, third son of Mr. Toms, of New street, to 
Ada Sabina, elder daughter of Mr. Weston, of Sunny: side, 
South Norwood. 

TOMKINS—GILLHAM.—Auzg. 15, at the — — 
church, Stratford, by the Rev. J. Knaggs, assisted by the 
Rev. G. Firth, Edward, youngest son of John Tomkins, 
Esq., formerly of the Admiralty, Somerset House, to 
Emma Margaret Terrell, only surviving daughter of the 
late Thomas Gillham, Esq., M.D., Funchal, adeira. 


DEATH. 
WILLCOX.—August 19, at 1, Irving-grove, Stockwell, 
— Elise Amy, only child of W, K. Willcox, aged 3 
months. 


— — 


y strong, of 


eral satisfaction, being 
quality, and truly cheap. (2, Agents are 


ow TO Dre Six, Woot, Fearners, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use. Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, 2 colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The * deca’ yea til vend “A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes their 
application clear to all.” 7 


ARAL Sunn Dexuicacy.—Wesrt INDIA Lines.— 


nn generally known that the delicate aroma and 
ing the West India lime fruit are 
served from ioration, without the aid of aleohol, 


rocess 
Ihe Citrus limetta, or lime fruit, is extensively cultivated in 


perties, ing and pu the blood, beneficial in rheu- 
matism, § patent preserved lime juice, 
as manufactured by 


cordial, syrup, and cham essrs. 
ud Co. from. this fruit, possess all the above valuable 

while furuishing delicious, cooling, and refreshing 
1 adapted for summer use. They have 
Scientific Review alk elena Baas. — 
eminent jou ſor their purity 

and and may be obtained everywhere in town and 


throughout the kingdom. Wholesale stores, 16, Bishopsgate- 


avenue, Camomile-street, London, and at the Nefluery, Leith. 


HOLLOWAY’s PILLs.—Diseases of the Brain —Coup de 
Soleil—Headache, dimness of sight, giddiness, or frequent 
yawnings, are generally in the summer time forerunners of 
serious illness, and should be at once promptly checked aud 
vigorously routed, In all head complaints Holloway’s Pills 
will be the most safe and efficient restorative. They 
release the throbbing headache by regulating the circulation 
and 77 purifying the blood from all noxious matters. These 
Pills fully insure the entire digestion of the food, so that all 
— resulting from indigestion or flatulency are at once 
banished, and low spirits soon cede to cheerfulness. They 
improve the secretions of every gland, and regulate the 
bowels. Under whatever circumstances taken, Holloway’s 


Pills must do good, 
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BANK, OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, August 14. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .. . 7,849,255 Government Debt. 211,018, 100 
Other i ,900 


Securities.. 3,984 
Gold Coin&Bullion 22,549,255 
ullion .... 


Silver B 
£37,549,255 £37,649,255 
_ BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

s Capit’] £14,553,000|Government Secu- 

Rest.. -» 9,495,472) rities, (ine. dead 
Pudlie ts.. 7,135,496 weight annuity).£13,356,411 
Other ts . . 21,213,114/Other Securities... 21,637,697 
Seven Di .. 11.270.370 
ot her Bills ve 6 438,722 Gold & Silver Coin 571,326 
| £46,835,804! £46,835,804 

Aug. 15, 1872. Franx Max, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
Markets. 
~~— 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lane, Monday, Aug. 19. 


We have a small supply of English wheat for to-day’s 
market, but liberal arrivals from abroad. Of the English 
supply a great part consisted of the new crop, which sold at 
54s. to 58s. per qr. for red, and 568. to 62s. 4 white wheat. 
The inquiry for foreign wheat was checked by the continued 
fine weather for ing; and American as well as Russian 
wheat have declined Is. per qr. since this day week. Flour 
was ls. per sack, and 6d. per barrel lower. s and peas 
sold slowly at former prices. Barley maintained last week's 

tions. Of Indian corn the supply is large, and prices 
were in favour of bayers. We have fair arrivals of oats. The 
trade was dull this morning, and prices ruled 6d. per qr. lower 
. red with quotations of Monday last. At the ports of 


— cargoes remain for sale, and last week's prices are 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr Per Qr 
Wueat— . 5. 8. ‘ 
— and Kent, Pras— 
bo 58 to 60 Grey 
Ditto new. 54 to 58 Maple — 1 — 
[| White + 57 63 White 3% 40 
lone. os | ee * 
„ white’ 60 62 * = vas 
Banas — ) Rre— .. 3% 38 
ish malting 30 33 
Chevalier... 87 4 Ora 
Distilling... ». 29 33 English — + — 
Foreign . 82 „ Potato. a 
” . Scotch fi — — — 
M . 
ne 18 20 
Chevalier. “ae „ White 18 21 
Brown .. 32 86 Foreign feed 16 18 
Beans— FLour— 
os « 82 34 Town made 48 654 
Harrow 34 36 Best country 
Small « « = — households .. 42 45 
Egyptian. 31 32 Norfolk & Suffolk 40 42 
BREAD, Monday, Aug. 19. — The prices in the Metro- 


read, 


per dibs. loaf, 7d. to 8d.; 
7d. , 


Household Bread, 61d. to 


foreign breeds 
lbs. From our own evening districts the supplies have not 
been extensive, consisting o 


Leicestershire, and N 
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at 114s. on board; ; 
— market little change to notice in Waterford meat, but 


HOrS.—Bonovon, Monday, Aug. 19.—Our market re- 
mains in the same inactive state as reported in our last. The 
advices from the s continue very favourable. Mid 
and East Kent, 91. 9s. to 10“. 10s.; Weald of Kent 7. 7s. 


to 81, 88.; Sussex, Gl. 6s, to 7. 10s. ; Farnham and country, 
101. Yearlings—Mid and East Kent, 31. 10s. to 4/, 158. 
Weald of Kent, 31. 10s. to 4/. 10s.; Sussex, 3/. 5s. to 41. 5s. ; 
Faruham and country, 51. 15s. to 62. 15s. ; Olds, Il. 5s. 


POTATOES.—Borovcn AND Sprratrieips, Monday, 
Aug. 19.—The unfavourable reports in circulation respecting 
the potato disease im a firm tone to the trade. sup- 

lies are moderate. ts are worth 4s, to 6s., and Shaws 
to 5s. per tone more. 


SEED, Monday, Ang. 19.—No new English cloverseed 
yet comes forward. The samples — were held 
somewhat higher, and there were more bnyer# of such. In 
white seed nothing passing for want of quotations. Trefoil 
was held on former terms, but the demand was slow. There 
was a fair supply of new trifolium; qualities very various, | 
and prices in consequence ranged from 20s. down to 12s. per 
ewt. White mustard-seed sold in small lots on about former 
terms. Nothing passing in brown for want of supply. Canary- 
seed i as much money for sam and large 
uve appeared, 


IAMOND FIELDS, NATAL—A Con- 
tional MINISTER is WANTED for the Dia- 
mond Fields of the Colony of Natal. It is desirable that he 
should be young, vigorous, and without encumbrance.— 
Letters on the subject may be addressed to Alexander 
Hannay, 18, South-street, Finsbury, London. 
2lst Aug,, 1872. 


A LADY, ot decided Christian 
an e ſueation 45), desires an en 
LADY H USEKEEPER fr, entleman’s Family, or any 
position of trust and confidence, Schools objected 


Address, IL. M. N., 12, Alfred- Alexander-square, 
Brompton, 8.W, * 2 


A PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

SOUTH of ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL HOME 
for YOUNG LADIES, H Hall, Romsey, Hampshire. 
A liberal, cheerful home. Superior intellectual culture. 


Young ladies successfully prepared for Governesses and the 


— — was eo hn dear. New winter tares University Examinati G Pupils required 
— "which b ——— — i aminations. overness Pupils i on 
quality good roug q |. educed terms.—Address, The Principal, an chore. 


WOOL, Monday, August 19.—The wool market has been if — 
a Certificated 


steady in tone, but there is still an absence of animation in REQUIRED, at Michaelmas 
the demand for all qualities. Prices thraughout are well Teacher as MISTRESS of a MIXED SCHOOL in 


principles 
t as 


maintained. — vill of ony Baers » are now about one hun- 
Aue ton d | dred and twenty boys and girls in the school, which is in a 

VC. spot se — L 71 1 —— a highly-satisfactory condition of instruction and discipline. 
, 3 l No one need apply who has not had some years’ experience as 
Mistress of a school. The Mistress will be required to assist 


in an Evening School during the winter. Salary, with emoln- 
ments, not less than 701. annum; 51. extra for Sunday- 
school duties. —A ply. by letter, to Samuel Courtauld, Esq., 
Gosfield Hall, Halstead. 


LEXANDRA 


Adbertisements, 


Patronised by the. CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


ORPHANAGE 


1 | for INFANTS, HORNSEY RISE, N. 
EWING MACHINES, __ CANDIDATES may at once be put upon the List for 
From £2 2s, to £25. ELECTION. There are Vacancies for 100, the Infant 
The only Orphans of Clerks, Shopmen, Warehousemen, Skilled 
Establishment in London Mechanics, and others. 
where the | CONTRIBUTIONS for the support of the Orphanage are 
opportunity is afforded | earnestly solicited. This is not an endowed charity, but 
of depends entirely upon the voluntary support of the public. 


inspecting and comparing 
eve | Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


tion of 7 a 
MIDLAND RAILWA Y. 


JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 


descri 
SEWING MACHINES, | 
It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, of 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all | 
purposes. | 
SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, — offer this | 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any | 
other kind, without charge for use. | 


SMITH & OO, 4, Charles-street, | 


Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


A YOUNG LADY is REQUIRED ns 

ARTICLED PUPIL im a first-class ies’ School in 
London, to Su tend Junior Pupils in Music.—Addtess, 
No. 43, P Daventry. 


A N elderly invalid LADY, of moderate 

means, WISHES to find a quiet comfortable HOME 
in a healthy country town or village, within one or two hours’ 
railway journey of Liverpool. Medical Man’s or a 
Minister’s Family preferred. References given and required. 
—Address, stating terms, &c., to E. F., 1, Berry-street, 
Liverpool. 


A LADY SEEKS an experienced and 
accomplished RESIDENT GOVERNESS, not under 
80 years of age, to Educate 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 


Arrangements for the issne of First, Seconp, and Tarrp 
Crass Tovaist Tickets 
will be in force from 13th May to 3ist October, 1872. 


For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by 


the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT. 
Derby, May, 1872. General Manager. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. * 
Physician— Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover- street, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray's-inn-road, 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, M 
ae and Fridays. Moruings 
ti ne. 
f 3 the necessitous poor; payment required from 


ether applicante. 
; THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


M* COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
propert = every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


irls of 15 and 17 years of age. SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 


—Address, with full , to Mrs. Turner, Redland e COMMERCIAL BOARDING 'HOUSE and 
Green, Bristol. FAMILY HOTEL, 2, Evston-road, Kino’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 

ORGAN FOR SALE.—A grand, high- | land and Greet ‘Northern, and close to the London and 


North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from 1s, 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually, 
Extract rrom Visitrors’ Book. 
“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 


class Instrument, by an eminent builder, suitable for 

a large place of worship. Three full rows of keys, and 35 

stops; nearly 1,400 s ing-pipes ; height, 21 feet ; width, 

16 ; depth, 13. in search of so and genuine 

an instrument — de „* 1 1 half — 8 

will do well to y for icu and photographs r. 
— 1 kindly 


— 


, Margate. itted to musical | “ ouse comfortable and all things done well.” . 
pee * highest authority. Inspection of practical men “ Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate. 
vied Bo t an instrument is 1 if ever, Every — 5 and attention ; very homely. 

0 NAD “A first-class home at cheap rates. 


GET THE BEST. 
THE CROWN HAIR RESTORER 


IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to restore gray hair to its natural colour. 
IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from falling off. 

Id RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from turning gray. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a pleasant and fragrant Pomade. 

Is RECOMMENDED to those who wish a perfectly harmless preparation simply for dressing 


RECOMMENDED to all, from the nursery to old producing the effects required by Hair 
* - Restorers and the luxury ae — 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 


| 40, STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 38. 6d. and 7s. per bottle. 
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(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 


Great Western Hotel “FIELDS PATENT OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


OHN BENNETTS WATCHES, 
65 & 64, Cheapside. 


to : 
John Bennett's Silver Half-Chronometers, from 14 to 25 gs. 
John Bennett's Half-Chronometers are compensated for varia- 

tions of 2 adjusted m positions, 

and need no key. rie? 
John Bennett’s 2 Hall , chiming the quarters, 
John Bennett's richly - gilt Drawing room Clocks, classic 
John Bennett's Dining-room Clocks, with antique 
John Bennett's 18-cerat Hall-marked Chains and choice 
John Bennett's Chock 221 Watch Manyfactory, 65 & 64, 

Cheapside. 


the Rhine, Switzerland, 
Continent. 

TOURIST TICKETS to all Parts of Great Britain. 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS at frequent 
ntervalse to the Khine, Switzerland, and Italy, &c. 

GAZE’S HOTEL COUPONS are the cheapest and best 
for first-class hotels in all parts of the Continent and the 


IRON CHURCHES, — Touriat Gazetie, d.; post free, d. Offices : 163, 


Ww 


CHAPELS, ARMON'!UMS, by Gunter L. Baver. 
SCHOOLHOUSES, 4C., 2 oo ~ na 
FRAN — * a2 oo. eration a N n 
r London 
— ee 
dincton of the Cowpany’s Arta Gentlemen's, 10: 6d, 120 Gd, suitable alike for: 1 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. . the Lawn, or Seaside. Six sent carriage paid. 
WM. LOCK, Enfield House, Enfiek!, Mi . 


oy ann Srvend tiatgoet Cun be LADIES’ LEVANT LEATHER BOOTS FOR 
ted C0, Sole Patents, Hathbowe piace, WP, Man COUNTRY WEAR, = 


BUTTON, BALMORAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS DBD. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


2 
8 
E 
> 
2 
A 
> 
0 


H 


NGS of GERANIUMS, &c.—One 
choice vari 


tricolour, Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
8 for 10s, Unsivalied for piquancy and flavour. 
is. Od. Al Ax FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 
The Ferns, es 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


SUC- 


—IMMENSE 
and 


5 
8 


| 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety.—Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS 


IN POWDER, FLUID, AND SOAP. 
PREVENT INFECTION AND FOUL SMELLS. 
Selected by the Royal Commissioners as 
THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 

Should be used in every house as 
Nat. Az Drdins, Sick f 
Rooms, Out 
Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 


McDODGAL1 BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
and Manchester. 


4 


| 
| 


| 
| 


15 
27 
11175 


The best for 
ACIDITY OF THE MACH, — 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and IN DIG 
HEARTBURN, _aed inviges.| PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
e. Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 
* ü — CORKS BRANDED “R.ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 


and every label bears their trade mark. Sold where, and 
of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. Londou 

Agents :—W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 

square. | 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
acob Townsend's 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Iron „ &c., in Boxes, I¢., 
2s. Gd., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester, 


| 


Ac 


IN Nr 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN. ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
0 


— 


O ALS. -LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
33s. best 


27s.: uts, — Net 
thorongbl ry and 
.; Kingsland d. 


E. 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No 
Agents. 


(OAS. — GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 34s. cash. Coke, 23s. cash. 
—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West End Office, next 
Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. All orders executed at the price 
of the day when the order is given, 


OALS.—The East Mettons (no better burn- 
ing Coal in the world, s ving the test satis. 
. 


21 32s.; Durham Wal , ditto, 3ls. ; 
Silk stones, 29s.; second, ditto, 288. Brights, best, 
2@s.; seconds, ditto, 25s.; II , 258.; coke, 20s, 


Orders by post will have immediate attention. 
James Dewbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, Kings 
cross, N. W. 


FI K FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about d. a pint. 
MEAT, requiring Baron Lig. te aventr's Snare, on 
1 s Signature, on 
being the only guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 
A REAL SEA BATH in —— own room, by 
dissolving TIUMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces ghould be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefila of 8 qourse of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of abseuce frow home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving Toye to yourconstitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, ifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
icating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
gou swellings, weakness of the joints, 

&c. Sold in and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitatious. 


The Ladies age respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
hich will find to be far i other Starch 
1 they * ö s 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds ere often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— — ee — ͤ ͤ— ad2— — 7 — — 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER des: no steel spring round 


ties and 
advantages :— let. Facility of application ; . Perfect free- 
dete; Sed. It may be worn 
with comfort in any position of the bod’, by night or 
day ; It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
to the enter, and is perfectly con- 
“ We do not hesitate to give w this invention our A* 

8 ad of 


those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot 0 fully, nor with tac same comfort, obtain from any 
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PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
1Gs., 2ls., 26, Gd., and 3)s. 6d. 


168. each. 
Johu White, ufacturer, 228, Piccadi/)y, London. 


AYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS.—Indul- 
me ie 
— An ollowed * 


prompt use o KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILIS will give 
immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious restorative. 
NA and other Dealers in Patent Medicine, 
at 18. Id., 28. Od, and 4s, Gd. per box, 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


Bee AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 


BRTANT 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 


BRTANT 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required: 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


, & NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS.” 


to CAUTION the Public against 


BNA 
* T 


* T 


impose! pon ipled tradesmen, who, with a 
2 e eee and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


Tag con considerate advance in price of Febrics 
season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHE 


extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great centres of manufacture; hence th 
satisfaction 


have the 
of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the! TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


ANLASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
SUITS. 


De en - SUMMER COATS. 
Gil etl „ a, . 
Fl de e . 
rie 2 E SAA 
* 43s. =" A ie 255 | — 
4 498. 40 B 21s. =| 28s. 
508. 578. 57s. 0 268. 33s. | 33s. 
75s. 83s. | 78s. E 250 50s. 
Sis. 918. F 45s. | 55s. 50s. 
10 555 6 Sie. | 65s. 60s. 
| 102. | 1128. | 107s. H 60s. 70s. 65s. 
Lies. | 180s. | i2is T 70s. G. 755 
All sizes to 

ij | of | gill | Perfect) unap- 

aS | S| S| a 
measure. free. free, | Mrunk. at. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Four Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the eee . be made to L. er March, Address, the Rev. J. T. 
Tressilian-road, Lewishain Hig 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New 1. — r of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 


much admired. No advance in prices. C 
“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now — 
the West Indies. 


Edition, ONE SHILLING only. 
Charches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminaat 


degree for public, social, and private worship.” Eclectic 


“We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits, We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


among our churches.”—Primitive Church 


Magazine. 
“ The tis y excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . . 
collected Sr which our language Whe affords.” —Freeman . 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste 


Tue Editors have laboriously 


a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 


“The volume ia every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


Standard. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 
Edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if n. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. C. 


Specimen 
full particulars, sent on application. 


Budge-row Chambers, E.C. 


will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Ixon ron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. — 


For Diarrhoœa, Cholera, Fevers, &c. 


ALSO FOR 


Sores, Wounds, Burns, Abscesses, &c. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


“FLUID CARBOLATE,” | — 


Being Carbolic Acid in Neutral Combination. 
Non-Caustic and Non-Poisonous, and Free from Active 
Coagulating Action. 


An Antisep.ic, Healing Fluid and Disinfectant 


INVALUABLE FOR INTERNAL USE OR 
EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 


Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 1s. d., and 2s. 9d, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS: 


McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
and Manchester. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


~ 


ENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
1 in * — 1 Post free for six 
Patterns and guide to 
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'LEMEN’S 8 and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
— can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUD GATE. 
Hill, London. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


KINAHAN S LL WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
ectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy, Note the words— 


“KINAHAN’S LL” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork, 
Ww ’ i 
holesale Dept 20, Great 9399 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


ive velit im Coughs, Colds’ and all. Pulmonery Diseases. 
ve relief in an 
Fstend of such — remedies, which yield momen 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the’ root of the 
malady, modern science poiats to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

a SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, — 1 of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
—“ have repeatedly o how very rapidly and invari. 


ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 1 can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise s hening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
8 the constitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats 4 Consum gr ps 
and all effections of the throat and chest. 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, i in 8 
at ls. 4s, 6d., and lls. each; and also by James M. 
2 hemist, Scarborough. | 
nvalids should read Crosb 8 Cy ‘Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Ves n copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


HARTA PERFEOCTA. — This new sad 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made, 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon. 
Observer. 
Never 3 is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing. Dai N ews. 
nie packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
illin 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


URIALS „ DECENTLY and i — ORDER.“ 
5 | with new pattern elegant hearse — — 
etails. 


) for 
Welloondmeted® men. . 
Now largely patronised and giving wn Bee satisfaction. 
For —— and copies of 
inquire of, the Secretary of the Reformed — rer ad 
(Limited), 15, Langham-place, London, W . 


JTATIONERY, PRINTING, 
BOOKS, and ev every requis uisite for for ‘the 
Qualities and prices 
house in the trade. The Forms dd Acne 
under “ The Companies’ 
Share Certificates Engra 
Designed and Execnted—ASH 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations 
dou-bridge, S. E. 


ACCOUNT 


* — — 


—* cat, Be Yacht "ha Macy Princess 


—— 2 * ene ae and 
rices from 
Mortimer-street, (te. Drawing fe . 


OHN GOSNELL and 00. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” excels, all 


Wer "notre 
“AGUA A _ mavtenen the, Human: Hale 
“TOILET tod NU i RU RAR AY POW! bak” date 


A* ſor sone e and CO.’s, 
par wth see that yon have none other than their ne 


Sold by all a 


respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the ) Selt-Aitting Candied 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„Ute no other. See name on each Tablet. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


At iod of young life is more anxiety and 
given ö — te — than when chikiren are “ 


fin „their teeth. The pain can be immediately relieved by 
— * to the gums 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 


Which has stood the test of nearly half a century. It is u- 
nocent, efficacious, and acceptable to the child. None genuine 
without the name of “ Barclay and Sons, De. treet,” 
is on the stamp. Sold by all —— at 2s. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED Lai 
NG GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, n 
12 fits, 2 1 ee dimness = si A 
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— he 
oloreux, 
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Address, Kate; Patent Medical Suu Mills, Smi 


Manet, Birmingham: 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


AveustT 21, 1872. 


— 
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In Large Print, 8vo, 


SPEECH OF EDWARD MIALL, ESQ, M.. 


Delivered in the Howse of Commons on July 2nd, 1872, 
Price Sixpence. 


| LONDON : 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RENCH REFORMED PROTESTANT 


28 K 3 are? Sour 


— Pe 
Brace, 178, Strand, W. C. 


Now ready, price One Penny; by post, IId. 
2 oi N. Rev. A. Kr 


* "A Layman of the Charch of 


ARLES WENT- 
„Author of Greater 


MILL SILL SCHOOL, 
DDLESEX, 


OUSE, Tun 
— 
ton or the 
COHN HILL, MA. 
8’ COL E, BERCHES’ 
GIOUC HIRE. 


1 Misses HOWARD. 
E 


— 


will BEGIN Tuvaspay, Sept. 19th. 


%, <HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


ae, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
and Foreign Masters. 
The Yous fo divided into Three Terms. 


PRIA VILLA, FINOHLEY, N 


pp ee SSI Y COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1878-73, 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE ill 
COMMENCE on Turspay, October |. Introductory 


u 
Lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. Custsrorumm Hearn, F. RC. 8. 
The Session of Faculty of Arts and Laws (including 


RA. 
of the Pacuity Science (iucinding the 
the A Applied Betences) will bogus on Wedites- 


or Classics, Modern Languages, 
ural Sciences, will commeyre on 


the 
reren re- 
„r 


of the College. 
Entrance Exhibitions, 
Prises (Faculties of 


and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
estern, Midland, and Great Northern 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 


— a 


T)NIVERSITY SCHQOL. 


Principal—Mr. Joun Srewart, A. C. P. 
Vice-Principal— Mr. E. A. Burien, B.A. (Lon.). 


Three Pupils have this year the London University 
Matriculation Examination in t First Class, and Eight the 


last Exami ; one in Clase Llonours 
and one in Second Class Honours. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on the 19th of 
Serrem BER. 


French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
‘Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 


a Rye Ae wr Aa peat 
The English ies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 


The house is and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
— 5 
ſorwarded on application. 


ocali 
Verna, ait 
9.411 2000 
Sr. LEONARD SON 
Mester — Rev. W. — B. A. 


„Modern Lan 
by Indie on the Pe are — Tue junior classes 
13 


to the ses 
. ealined end and ventilated in order to secure the health and 


of delicate boys. 
The pext Term will Commence on the 18th of September. 


Vor Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


Tan VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON. 
The NEXT TERM begins on Szrremper 3rd. 


Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


ParinciPpaAts—Mrs,. TODD and Rev, J. W. TOVD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
0 . Mrs, C. L. Barron. 


a Signor guido. 


E _.. Frrsuerperr WILLIAMS. 
G E. H. Corron, M.A 

M „ JOHN BLocKLey, Faq. 
Piano „ Herr Louis Dieu, 

Si Jaurs — Esq. 


W. Buss 
s Rev. J. W. Toon D.D, F. G. S. 


HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Sr. 

JAMES’S ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 
There are u few 19 which may Ar on 
dent Masters in 


Principal— Mrs. DIX. 


— 


OLLEGE~ HOUSE, SOUTHGATE 
0 Kae seven wiles fom King? E 


cross, 
Conducted by Mr. M. THOMSON, and 
Mr. J. THOMSON. B. A. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE 
COLLEGE fo YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. 


PRtncitPAL— 
The Rev. II. J. CuHance.ior. 


The Course of Instruction includes, besides the usual 


English Studies, Algebra — ry; Book-keeping ; 
Natural Bcience ; me Composition aad 
Literature; the Latin, Greek, French and German 
Languages. 


Pupils are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 
The Year is divided into three §essions. 
MASTERS. 
Music, Instrumental. and Vocal —J dun Brock ey, Esq , jun. 
Drawing, Modelling, and Perspective R. W. * 2 
French and Mathematics — M. Manprov, Esq aris 
Academy. 
German—Herr Orro Gerner. 
Natural Science Tnos. Jongs, Esq, F. G. G., P. R. A. 8. 


Tue HIGHER EDUCATION or GIRLS. 


Mr. A. W. BENNETT (MLA, and B.Sc. Land.) and Mrs. 
BENNETT RECEIVE into their ily, and take charge 
of the studies of, a few YOUNG LADIES desirous of con- 
tinuing their education at the Queen’s College, tlarley-street, 
Bedford College, the Lectures to Ladies by the 8 of 
University College, Ke. Terms on appliqaticn. Tus bighest 
references given and required. 


6, Park Village East, Regent 5 Puk, London. 


IEEU Tx NOUSE, TOTTHN HAM, N., 
EDUCATIONAT, ESTABLISHMENT, conducted 
by the Misses MURRY. Attendant ssors for French, 
nsic, and Drawing. An Articled Pupil can be received in 
September. Referees :— Rev. Arthur Hal Rev J.C. Harri- 
sou, Rev. J. de Kewer Williams, and the Parents of Pupils. 


N retiring from New Co lege, the Rev. Dr. 
HALLEY desires to INFORM hie friends that his 
RESIDENCE is 2, CLAREMONT-VILLAS, DOWNS.- 
ROAD, LOWER CLAPTON, E., where applications may 
be addressed to him respecting preaching, ot other — 
engagements. 


ETIREMENT of Rev. Dr. BROCK from 
the Ministry of Bloomsbury Chapel. 
At a Meeting of the Friends of Dr. Brock, held in - 
Lecture Room, August 8, JAMES HARVEY, Eeq., in 
Chair, 
It was Resolved noauimously :— 
“That Dr. Brock having felt it — wae 
a at the end of September, 
ise his faithful and efficient — daring a 
Ministry. of Forty Years, twenty-four of which have been 


4 N , and in order to give ex to their 
aly. «3 personally, and and teste high appre. 


fae q ts provide for Kan in his 
mcrae annul income which tx in some 


him to 


wot hin 


— reploce “the stipend which he will reli uncon - 
ee on his a ng retirement, and xt with this 
obje@t a subscription be invited from all friends for the pur- 
pose Of purchasing an annuity.” 
That was further —— i * 6 
“That a Committee Benham, Survey carry ou object ; 
— t Messrs. , and Sturt be requested to 


act as — 12 

Contributions will be received by Mr. Bewham, 99, vik 
more-street, W.; Mr. Harvey, 12, Gretham-street Wes 
E. C.; and Mr. Hy. Sturt, jun., 91, Wood-street, E. C. 


(JONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The AUTUMNAL MEETING of the . 
Union of and Wales will be held in NG- 
HAM on Ber 14th and three following days. 

ALEX. HANNAY, Bec. 

2st Aug., 1872. 


K iNceland CONGREGATIONAL 


= of wor = be REOPENED, after 
a on THURSDAY ERT, 
Sond, when d the Ren HOB. BINNEY 
Morning at 12, and the Rev. SAMUEL 
MAL of Eaton Chapel, Pimlico, in the Evening at 7. 
A Cold Colistion will be provided in the Scheolreoms 


The above 


({ONFEREN CE on ELE 
REFORM.—RE DISTRIBUTION of 


A CONFERENCE convened 
Association of R 
— al Electoral 


— Fi 
the i ee 1 — 


tions, Li 

nate Represe rn 

A Publi 3 of the same 

rr Conterence. 
urther information may be obtained on application by 

letter to the “ Co.amittee,” Electoral Reform Associstion 

20, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London, S. W. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester 
Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 
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